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Your jobber carries it. Get samples and prices. 
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Mt. Pleasant, Ia., Dec. 8, 1917 


Leich Electric Co., 
Genoa, Ill. 


Gentlemen:-Please send us the following goods 
by mail: 2 vibrators and 4 platinum pointed screws 
for our 60 cycle rectifier on ringing machine. 

We have been using this machine continuously (Since 
April, 1916), ringing our whole exchange of over 1600 
telephones, and these are the first repairs we 
have had to order for it. We have had no trouble 
to speak of with the machine getting out of 
adjustment, and the cost of ringing per month is 
less than a dollar. 


Yours very truly, 


MT. PLEASANT TELEPHONE Co. 
Cc. W. Quillen, Mgr. 
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By the Way— The user of a telephone, once it is called published to enable telephone users to 


Speaking of salesmanship, what would 
you consider as good definitions for a 


specialty product and a staple product? 


No! 


the test 100 per cent of the time 


Your definitions would not stand 





they 
might 80 per cent. A horse might be said 
te be a staple—but the next day after you 
have purchased him, you find he is a 
specialty. 

A staple product is one which the buyer 
knows all about. A specialty is a product 
about which the buyer has to be told. The 
telephone is a staple product in that it is 
very common but it is a specialty—and 
there are many telephone men who believe 
it a staple product! They will be gradual- 
ly superseded by those who recognize it as 


a specialty and make a real study of it. 


Telephone Company Sells Service. 
What does a telephone company sell? 
This is a question which must be cor- 
rectly answered by a subscriber, who 
stands in the position of purchaser, if his 
relation with the producer is to be per- 
manent and mutually satisfactory. 
Obvious and inevitable as may seem the 
response that a telephone company sells 
service, this fundamental fact was not 
The 


new and correct conception has been grad- 


always understood by the public. 


ually supplanting the nebulous idea form- 
erly entertained in the minds of many 
telephone users, that their dealing with 
the telephone company was confined to 


the renting of a telephone. 


to his attention, readily appreciates the 
This 


value in times of emergency, such as sick- 


value of the service as a utility. 


ness, fire, or need of police protection, is 
a matter of common observation and fre- 
quent personal experience. 

Advertising has dwelt upon the utility 
of this method of communication in com- 
merce and other transactions between 
business men, and in marketing, communi- 
cating with neighbors, friends and rela- 
tives, the saving of fatigue, the condens- 
ing of the time required to transact a 


of 


features of telephone service which effect 


large amount business, and other 
a genuine saving to the individual who 
employs it. 

Publicity for the idea of utility value 
which arouses the public to an apprecia- 
tion of the worth of telephone service has 
been followed by the dissemination of in- 
The 


nature of a telephone plant with its ex- 


formation regarding its production. 


tensive underground and aerial wire sys- 
tem and remarkably organized central 
office equipment, and the numbers and 
skill of the working forces employed in 
caring for the needs of patrons and in 
transacting a company’s business, have 
been dwelt upon. 

The service itself has been the theme 
of interesting statements showing how 
eperators are hired, taught the elements 
of their work, and trained to efficiency. 
Even traffic curves showing the distribu- 
tion of daily loads from hour to hour, and 
figures showing the rapidity with which 


individual calls are handled, have been 


know good service when they are receiv- 
ing it. 

Finally, earnest efforts have been made 
to teach subscribers the part they them- 
selves play in creating efficient service. 
In order to give a calling subscriber the 
speed of connection to the called party 
which he desires, it is necessary not only 
that the operators should do their work 
rapidly and accurately, but that the ring- 
ing of the bell should be followed by a 
prompt response to the call. 

This habit of quick reply has become a 
part of the mental attitude of nearly every 
telephone user. Prompt and courteous 
responses to calls add immensely to the 
cfiiciency of a service, making the tele- 
phone system achieve in a high degree its 
purpose as a means of agreeably eliminat- 
ing time and distance. 

It may well be accepted that the public 
education which has been going on, not 
enly facilitates development of the com- 
panies, but is doing much to influence 
telephone users so that the idea of rent- 
ing a telephone has been almost sup- 
planted in the public mind, as well as in 
the minds of telephone employes. 


The 


really the sale of a staple but the furnish- 


renting-of-a-telephone idea was 
ing of telephone service involves the sale 
of a specialty product. Its price depends 
upon the salesman, for the buyer has to 
told 


good service and poor service are. Once 





be informed about service what 


he realizes that good telephone service is 
a specialty, the buyer will pay a reason- 


able price for it without complaint. 














The Line That Farmer John Built 


Policies of Farmers of Old School and Modern Farmer—Cheaply-Built, Poorly- 
Maintained, Farmer-Owned Rural Lines a Tremendous Help in Pioneer Tele- 
phone Days— They Have Served Their Purpose—Photographs by the Author 


“Out where the West begins” it is the 
custom, in many places—as it is also 
elsewhere—for Farmer John to own his 
own telephone lines. The urban tele- 
phone man—the big city exchange man— 
who has never come personally in contact 
with this method of serving the rural 
territory, has missed something out of 
his life. 

There are weird and wonderful ex- 
feriences in the telephone business that 
have never been his. A part of his tele- 
phone education has been neglected—for 
it is an education, in the understanding 
of human nature as it is at the forks 
of the road, to deal with Farmer John 
and his telephone line. 

Take a case I know of: Bill is the 
country line troubleman at an exchange 
connecting with two score of farmer- 
owned telephone lines. Bill’s job is to 
keep the company’s own few farm lines 
working—and to live in peace and amity 
with the three hundred or so farmers 
who have connections over their own 
lines with the exchange. 

The company owns two or three rural 
lines outside of the town, serving a 
limited rural population within a mile 
o1 so of the city limits. The balance of 
the rural territory tributary to that town, 
covering an area extending as far as 15 
to 20 miles in some directions, is covered 
by lines owned by the farmers them- 
selves. These lines, about forty-five of 
them, connect with the exchange at the 
city limits. They were built by the farm- 
ers; the lines and the telephones are 





“Lean Poles’—Two Farmer-Owned Lines, 
“Side by Each.”’ 





By E. C. Blomeyer 


owned by the farmers; they are supposed 
to be maintained by the farmers—sup- 
posed to be, I say. 

Bill, the country line troubleman, 
quits his job about twice a month. His 
resignation has become almost routine. 
It happens, usually, of a Saturday after- 
noon. Bill goes into the Old Man’s office, 
puts down a battered sack of tools, and 
in a voice deeply resigned, announces: 

“Boss, I’m done! I quit.” 


“T’m sorry, Bill,” says the Old Man. 
“T hate to lose a good man like you. 
What’s the trouble?” 


Then Bill says, sorrowfully—almost 
tearfully: “Oh, them farmer lines!” 


Bill sometimes says more than that. 
Sometimes, too, he qualifies the expres- 
sion with a certain word—an explosive 
word—which it is better not to print. 
Any telephone man who has had expe- 
rience with rural lines can supply the 
word himself. Bill’s attitude toward the 
rural line question is more or less gen- 
eral—and Bill is some expert on rural 
lines, believe me! 


“Boss,” he said last week, “it’s like 
this. I’m a long suffering human. I 
have a kindly disposition, and I love 
children and animals. I want to do what 
is right. I stood it like a man when the 
commercial department hooked up with 
that bunch of farmers over on Harum- 
Scarum Ridge, that built their lines out 
of fence wire and used the necks off of 
beer bottles for insulators. I grinned 
and bore it, and showed them how to 
shoot their trouble, and I cleaned up old 
Lady Peabody’s telephone when _ she 
pored a pint of machine oil on the 
generator to make it crank easier. But 
there’s a limit. 


“The commercial manager, now he’s 
made a contract with that outfit. in Nig- 
gerwool Swamp that nailed their wires 
on the top of two-by-fours eighteen feet 
leng and then stuck ’em in the ground 
with the wires already on ’em— and he 
expects me to be their guide and shep- 
herd and help them keep that line work- 
ing until they learn how by themselves. 

“Boss, I can’t climb them poles, and 
they ain’t got no hinges in them. I’ve 
been in this business nineteen years, and 
I'll be darned if I'll begin carrying a 
step ladder now. If you'll make them 
fellows use house wire for their line, 
and lay it along on top of the ground, 
I’ll do my best to keep their circuit go- 
ing—otherwise I quit. Even a trouble- 
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man has got to have some self respect— 
and that’s my limit!” 

3ill is excusable. The affair is typical. 
No man can work, day in and day out 
with a hodge-podge of rural telephone 
lines, and maintain his mental balance, 
without some method of regularly blow- 
ing off the pent-up steam of his emo- 
tions. Bill must unload every two weeks 
or so, else he might become violent and 
do bodily harm to some innocent farm- 
er whose only crime was that he pro- 
moted a rural line 19 miles long, on 
fence posts, with the expectation of giv- 
ing commercial service on a grounded 
line to 21 fellow ruralists at 18 cents a 
month each. Such things have happened. 

The policy of the farmer of the old 
school is simple. It is to get as much 





“Tall 


Poles and Short Ones’’—Bill 
Them “Four Brothers.’’ 


Calls 


of something as possible for as little of 
nothing as possible. To him the “city 
feller” was created for the special pur- 
pose of gouging the unsophisticated 
horny-handed son of the soil—and the 
longest-horned devil of them all was the 
telephone man. 

To Farmer John of the old days, a 
dollar-a-month for a rural telephone was 
an outrage—a dollar-and-a-half was a 
crime. Suggest two dollars-a-month to 
him and he’d begin to reach for the old 
shotgun under the straw on the bottom 
of the wagon. He simply couldn’t see it 
that way. Whatever the price was, it 
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was too much, especially when he could 
make his own telephone service for noth- 
ing at all—or at least he thought he 
could. 

Anybody could build a telephone line. 
Ii was not like a railroad—requiring a 
tremendous investment at the start. With 
a few coils of steel fence wire, three 
dozen porcelain knobs, a handful of nails, 
and a couple of “boxes” from the mail 
order house, Farmer John and his neigh- 
bor could string a telephone line of their 
own. 

When neither fence posts nor trees 
were handy, they could cut their own 
poles from the thicket down by the 
creek. The hired hands could dig the 
holes and stand up the poles, such as 
they were; John and Jim and all hands 


“They Sprawl All 
Dissolute and Comical.’’ 


Over the Countryside, 


could gather some idle day, string the 
wire and connect up the “boxes”’—under 
the private instructions, perhaps, of the 
telephone lineman from a nearby town. 

When the line was working, along 
would come Farmer Jones and propose 
to build himself a line and connect it up 
with John and Jim—so the rural systems 
grew. By and by there would be a net- 
work of rural telephone lines throughout 
the district. Then would come the need 
for switching between the party wires. 

The farmers would build their lines to 
the nearest town which had a commer- 
cial telephone exchange—or perhaps they 
would set up for themselves, a_ tiny 
switchboard in some cross-roads general 
store. In either case, however, they soon 
learned that telephone service without 
connection with the town which was their 
trading center, was but half service. So, 
eventually, in some manner, a connection 
was established with the commercial ex- 
change in the town. Thus, like Topsy, 
the rural line system “just grew.” 

To many of the town exchanges this 
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program was very satisfactory. The 
iidustry was growing rapidly; they had 
need for all their capital to take care 
of extensions inside the town. Consider- 
able investment would have been required 
to develop the tributary rural territory. 
Perhaps the country was sparsely set- 
tled; long lines, with comparatively few 
subscribers, would have been necessary. 

The highest rate that could have been 
obtained would hardly have brought a 
living return on the capital in rural lines; 
maintenance, because of the distances to 
be covered, usually over poor roads, 
would have been excessive. The farmer 
would bring his line to the city limits 
so the only investment necessary for the 
commercial company was a circuit to 
meet him there. The farmer would pay 
a switching charge, a small amount per 
telephone—and with from six to ten or 
more rural telephones on a line, the 
switching charge would bring the local 
company as much or more revenue than 
a city telephone. 

The commercial exchange was conse- 
quently content to let the farmer himself 
pioneer the development of the rural dis- 
tricts—in many cases the town exchange 
‘would co-operate with the farmer in 
various ways to help him organize and 
build country lines. 

Co-operative country telephone asso- 
ciations were organized composed of a 
number of farmers who would associate 
themselves together to build and operate 
a line, or several lines. One man 
among them would be appointed as a 
sort of manager, to collect the monthly 
“dues” and settle with the telephone 
company; to look after the trouble to a 
limited extent, perhaps apportioning the 
work among the owners of the line and, 
in a more or less haphazard fashion, to 
see that the line was in working condi- 
tion at least most of the time. 

The proposition suited Farmer John 
very well. It appealed to his very pecu- 
liar ideas of finance. Instead of paying 
cut from a dollar to two dollars a month 
to the telephone company for his tele- 
phone—and the company furnishing 
everything—Farmer John would only 
need to disburse, for the company, from 
25 to 50 cents a month for switching 
charges. 

Of course he had to maintain his own 
line, but so long as he did not need to 
pay out any real money directly for that 
purpose, he never figured that it cost him 
anything. His own time, and the time of 
his hired help and the use of his teams, 
he did not count as an expense. His 
repair work was of the cheapest pos- 
sible character. Occasionally he had to 
buy a bit of material. of course, but 
never when he could patch up with what 
he had. 

Again—an important factor—when he 
owned and maintained his own line he 
would put up with service much inferior 
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Function of Wires 
Up Cross Arm. 


Is Sometimes to Hold 


to what he would demand from the tele- 
phone company, were it responsible for 
the line. If the line was down a week 
—that was his business. If it was noisy 
or the transmission poor, he put up with 
it. He accepted, himself, condi- 
tions of service he would never have ac- 
cepted from a commercial telephone com- 
pany. He figured that he was getting 
his telephone 
was. 


from 


service cheaply—and he 
He was getting just exactly 


he bought—cheap telephone service. 


what 


So Farmer John builds his own lines. 
And such lines! 

They sprawl over the countryside, dis- 
solute and comical; 
poles, tall poles and 
tapering to a _ pencil point 
shaped like a stalk of asparagus—and 
sometimes all kinds in one iine. Should 
Farmer John find a wire fence running 
in the direction of his line, he counts 
himself fortunate; if the wire connot be 
strung on the tops of the fence posts, 
two-by-fours nailed to the 


fat poles and lean 


short ones, poles 


and poles 


fence posts 
save digging holes for poles. 

The main idea with Farmer John was 
wire off of the 


simply to raise the 


ground. Upkeep and insulation are en- 
tirely too visionary—too theoretical, so 
to speak—to greatly concern the average 
builder of farmer-owned lines. Farmer 
John goes in strictly for practical things 
when he builds his telephone line. 
Steel fence wire was formerly the 
special brand for farmer lines; it was 
cheap, could be pought on credit at the 
hardware store and was just as long to 
the mile as any other kind of wire. While 
its conductivity was nothing to brag 
about, these advantages outweighed that 
trifling defect. Of later years, however, 
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Fence-Post, Farmer-Owned Line—Two 
Separate Lines. 
the farmer has learned better, and now 
he uses No. 14 iron wire. 

Cross arms and the various expensive 
appurtenances that go with them, have 
never cost the farmer much money—a 
porcelain knob takes the place of all 
those fixtures, and there is a lot of room 
en poles for porcelain knobs. Tise knob 
is the arm, the pin and the insulators, all 
iii one. The porcelain knob is truly the 
farmer’s friend—for even if he should 
affect such an expensive luxury as cross 
arms for his line, he usually foregoes 
the use of pins and glass insulators and 
nails a porcelain knob on the arm. 

There are cases, of course, where the 
farmer has used other insulating devices 
—I remember one line where the build- 
ers had laboriously fashioned pieces of 
iron wire into a twisted shank with a 
wire loop at one end. The shank was 
nailed to the pole and the line wire run 
through the wire loop. The idea, of 
course, was to insulate the line by hold- 
ing it away from the pole. The device 








“Farmer Jones’ Main idea Was to Raise 
Line from Ground.” 
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is not patented, so far as I know—any 
tclephone man can use it at his pleasure. 
Some farmer lines have been insulated 
with necks broken from bottles, held to 
the post with a spike nail. Other devices 
of the kind have in many cases displayed 
an ingenuity worthy of a better cause, 
and especially of a cause not so heart- 
breaking to the manufacturer of tele- 
phone supplies. 

Some of these lines are “three ring” 
lines—so called because when the sub- 
scriber at one end of the line desires to 
talk with the subscriber at the other end, 
he must ring a subscriber one-third of 
the way, who will on request ring a sub- 
scriber two-thirds of the way, and this 
kindly person will ring the subscriber 
desired. They don’t make telephone gen- 
erators powerful enough, yet, to ring all 
the way down some farmer-owned tele- 
phone lines. 

Farmer John, as I have said, is in- 
tensely practical. He does not bother 











“Connections Between Wires Often Perplex 
the Farmer.’’ 


with such theoretical performance as the 
construction of metallic lines. He strings 
one wire, and he lets good old Mother 
Earth act as the balance of his circuit. 
Once in a great while, when it is abso- 
lutely necessary, he builds a_ metallic 
line. When he does so, he is right proud 
of it. A farmer who was part owner of 
a metallic rural line 27 miles long, was 
asked how often it was transposed. He 
said he was not exactly sure, but he 
thought about every three years. 

There is on record the case of a 
farmer in Texas who actually transposed 
a grounded circuit. This man asked the 
advice of a telephone man concerning 
noise on his wire. The telephone man, 
taking it for granted that the line was 
metallic—he was a city telephone man— 
suggested that it be transposed, and ex- 
tlained the theory of transpositions. 
Later he found that Farmer John had 
taken the advice and transposed his line 
--by putting his one wire on the opposite 
side of each alternate pole. Better still, 
the transposition cured the trouble! 

A word about the “boxes” on the farm- 
er-owned line, not telephones—“boxes.” 
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“The Porcelain Knob Is Truly the Farm- 
er’s Friend.”’ 


No telephone man who has dealt with 
Farmer John would be guilty of such 
an indiscretion as calling a “box” a tele- 
phone. I do not know just how many 
different kinds of boxes are sold by all 
the retail mail order establishments in 
America, but if Farmer John has skipped 
any of them it was an _ unintentional 
oversight, I am sure. I have noted up- 
wards of 15 different kinds, all .cata- 
loged to sell for $9.92 or $11.38, or 
something like that, F. O. B. somewhere 
else, varnished up like a circus wagon. 
all with different kinds of insides, and 
each one with a key. 

Farmer John must positively have a 
ley to his box, so he can go into it every 
so often to see if all the insides are still 
there, and to oil it—no key, no sale. 
Some have three-bar generators, some 
have five—and I have heard that some 
have six—and the more bars you have 
in your generator, the classier you are. 





“Ingenious Guying Ideas Are Displayed in 
Constructing Corners.” 
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The three-bar man is in the Ford class, 
so to speak; the six-bar man is a Cadil- 
lac. Of course they all work on the same 
line, which may make some little differ- 
ence in the service—but what’s a gener- 
ator bar between friends! 

Sometimes, though, Farmer John takes 
the good advice of the telephone man, 
and equips the entire line with some good 
standard Independent telephone instru- 
ment. Of late the farmers are realiz 
ing the fact that they must standardize 
on equipment—at least, standardize as to 
the class of equipment used—and their 
service is correspondingly improved. 

Connections between wires often per- 
plex the farmer, the most popular method 
of splicing wires being a loop on the 
end of one wire and a hook on the end 
ef the other. There are hundreds of 
ideas in the rural districts as to the 
proper method of connecting telephone 
wires—and no two of them are alike. 

To give the farmer credit, however, 
he is usually willing to learn, and com- 
mercial companies connecting with such 
lines have found it in many cases bene- 
ficial to both the company and the farmer 
to send a lineman over the rural lines 
occasionally to instruct the rural man in 
the art of splicing wires. Next to poor 
insulation, the most serious difficulty in 
rendering telephone service over farmer- 
owned lines is due to poor connections 
in the line. 

Ingenious ideas are also displayed in 
constructing corners, and in guying the 
line. Another clever idea is to cut the 
pole from timber with low branches and 
then to leave a bit of each limb on the 
pole—for steps. One must admit that, 
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This brings from two to half-a-dozen 
rural lines onto the main road from one 
to three or four miles out of town, and 
for this distance they will run parallel, 
all in a bunch—all mixed up, so to speak 
—and that is speaking literally. In more 





“Another Clever Idea. ... A Bit of Each 
Limb for Steps.”’ 
than one case, I have seen three or four 
of these lines, all on the same side of 
the road, within a few feet of each other, 
with the poles so low and the wires so 
slack that one line can actually become 
c1ossed with another line. The commer- 
cial telephone company has often found 
it a good idea to build its own pole line 
out to the main “fork of the roads,” 
and to carry these rural wires that dis- 
tance at its own expense. This, at least, 





Farm Lines Owned by Commercial Competing Companies in the Southwest—Contrast 
These With “Lines That Farmer John Built.” 


considering the present price of iron pole 
steps, this is truly a plan of high effi- 
ciency. 

Another complication arises because 
most of these rural lines are built along 
country roads, all of which usually con- 
verge into some main highway a few 
miles outside of town. 


provides against trouble just outside of 
the town. 

Not all farmer-owned lines are bad 
lines, however. There are good ones, of 
course. Unfortunately, though, the well 
constructed farmer-owned lines are 
greatly in the minority. When the 
farmer really wants good telephone ser- 
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vice—the kind of service that necessi- 
tates a really well-built and well-main- 
tained telephone line—he usually finds it 
cheaper to arrange for the commercial 
company to build and own that line. I 








“Run Parallel—All in a Bunch’’—Forked 
Stick Is a Pole. 


know, however, of a number of cases 
where the farmers have gone into the 
telephone proposition in a business-like 
manner, and have built lines of standard 
construction, and maintain them care- 
iully. These farmers are getting good 
rural telephone service, but it is costing 
them fully as much as they would have 
to pay for flat rate service from the com- 
mercial telephone company. 

The rural lines described and discussed 
in this article are lines which are built 
and maintained by farmers solely for the 
purpose of furnishing themselves with 
telephone service. They are in no sense 
to be considered in the same class as the 
many prosperous and excellent mutual 
rural telephone companies in the West 
and Middle West, with well-constructed 
and well-managed plants. These com- 
panies are in one sense rural companies, 
but they are also in a way commercial 
telephone companies and at least their 
business is run just as a commercial 
company would run its own. 

When the farmer makes the telephone 
Lusiness a business proposition, he soon 
realizes the wisdom of building well and 
maintaining well, just as any other man 
would. When, however, he undertakes, 
as a side line, to manufacture his own 
telephone service, with the expectation 
of doing a better job for less money 
than the company which makes that busi- 
ness a specialty, he finds, just as any 
other man will find, that there is no such 
thing as something for nothing—that 
whatever he gets, he must pay for, in 
some way or another. 

It is true that he may, by the method 
described, obtain telephone service at a 
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comparatively low cost, but what he gets 
is a low grade of service. If he is con- 
tent with that, well and good. When, 
however, he finally realizes that what he 
‘really needs is the best telephone service 
obtainable, rather than the cheapest that 


Three Farmer-Owned Lines at a Corner. 


can be manufactured, he soon finds that 
he can buy good service from the com- 
mercial telephone company just as cheap- 
ly as he can make it himself. 

I have spoken of the farmer of the old 
school. The modern farmer—the farmer 
of today—is rapidly coming to realize 
that the best of telephone service is none 
too good for him. He knows, too, that 
his time is worth money; that the time 
of his help and the work of his teams 
must be paid for in some way. 

He is becoming a specialist himself— 
a specialist in farming—and he is see- 
ing that it is as unreasonable for the 
farmer to expect to profitably manufac- 
ture his own telephone service as it 
would be for the telephone man to under- 
take to raise himself the corn or wheat 
he consumes. So you will find the wise 
and the progressive farmer more and 
more willing to leave the telephone busi- 
ness to those who make that business 
their work, concentrating his energies on 
his own business—farming. 

When your farmer of today takes a 
hand in the telephone business, he goes 
into it as a business, not as an adjunct 
of farming. His policy is not that of his 
brother of the old school; he is, himself, 
a business man. The town and the coun- 
try are closer today than they were a 
few years ago—and the rural telephone 
itself has had. much to do with the 
change. 

The day of the cheaply-built, poorly- 
maintained farmer-owned rural line, with 
its inferior service, is passing. It has 
served its purpose. It has been a tre- 
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mendous help in pioneering, telephonic- 
ally, the thinly-settled districts. It has 
taken the rural telephone to every nook 
and corner of the agricultural country. 
It has educated the countryman to recog- 
nize the value of the telephone on the 
farm, and has shown him that, if make- 
shift telephone service is helpful, really 
efficient service is doubly valuable. 

It has given the commercial companies 
in the towns a chance to intensively cul- 
tivate the urban districts without hav- 
ing to scatter their capital and energies 
over both town and country at once, and 
it has, at the same time, awakened the 
commercial companies to the importance 
of the farmer in the telephonic develop- 
ment of the country. It is time for the 
commercial companies to take up their 
obligation of developing and serving ef- 
ficiently all their territory—not simply 
the urban portion of it; time for them 
to look toward the “broad fields and 
spreading valleys” as well as paved 
streets, for their subscribers. 

The farmer-owned rural line is passing. 
It has served its purpose—it is time for it 
to go. 





Operators at Lima, Ohio, Handle 
Unusual Traffic Load. 

The officers of the Lima Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Lima, Ohio, realized 
weeks ago that due to the coal situation 
the first cold wave would bring a large 
increase in traffic. For this reason some 
two months ago all operators were put 
under intensive training to meet the sit- 
uation when it arose, and the wisdom of 
this training was shown to be justified. 

Although the increase in traffic follow- 
ing the blizzard of December 8 and 9 was 
far greater than the company anticipated, 
the operators handled, it without a sign 
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It will be noted that the average num- 
ber of calls per operator during the busy 
hour was 863. It is understood, however, 
that during the high periods in this hour 
the operators were working at a much 
higher rate. The number of calls han- 
dled in Lima, December 7, was 82,000, 
while on Monday, December 10, the num- 
ber increased to 144,350. 

The necessary rearrangements in sched- 
ules were made on Sunday, December 9, 
as it was expected that the traffic would 
be much heavier than usual during the 
early hours of the following day. The 
operators, however, were not told to work 
under special instructions until 8:30 Mon- 
day morning. From that hour the oper- 
ators maintained the high loads and gave 
excellent service. 





Testimony Completed in the Bir- 
mingham Telephone Rate Case. 
The testimony in the Birmingham rate 

case was completed before the Alabama 

Public Service Commission on December 

4 and it is expected that the commission’s 

decision will soon be handed down. This 

case was instituted some time ago by the 

City of Birmingham against the Southern 

Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. in which 

it sought a revision in the telephone rates 

in that city. 


To Warn Cattlemen of Approach- 
ing Storms by Telephone. 
Warning is to be given to stockmen this 
winter of approaching .storms by the 
United States Weather Bureau working 
through the county agents with the aid of 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. When a storm is approaching, 
the state forecaster will notify the county 
agents over the telephone system. 
The system will directly benefit cattle- 





























- A. M. P. M—— 
Position. 9-10 10-11 11-12 12-1 1-2 
Basdeecectence nee 600 732 802 854 648 
| ERE IRC A 900 948 936 734 760 
SR LR ee ey eee 770 728 912 822 826 
BGs cane aac 884 902 900 944 984 
Re Racdae saa. sek 836 754 828 984 1,028 
ee ee ee 876 872 870 762 698 
eae eee 616 866 902 840 792 
_ OT AER D 782 842 874 834 866 
Bow. adeeb wads 826 733 850 800 690 
Rn eno eee 790 936 928 874 960 
| AES Sp ee 812 896 878 826 724 
_ SR Ce ee 881 940 878 862 738 
_ ee ee 800 940 822 808 640 
| eres 700 740 7 760 620 
— eer 842 754 772 438 352 
Ene 12,005 12,583 12,944 12,142 11,326 
Average per operator 800 839 863 809 755 

I Os 5b oo era bndedeekan hacen bane hwaceuine 144,350 





Local Calls Handled Through Lima Exchange on December 10. 


of nervousness. 


The accompanying tabu- 








lation shows the number of loca! calls 
handled through the automanual switch- 
board at Lima during the busy hours of 
Monday, December 10, and also the total 
rumber for the day. 


men who in some instances will be able to 
bring their herds to shelter before the 
storm breaks. Then again provision 
against a shortage of hay and feed can be 
made where the indications are that cattle 
will be unable to get to shelter. 

















Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties,’’ Written by Chas. W. McKay 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


Operating Revenue: 














Exchange service revenue..............$50,600 
380. Discuss the supervision of small TOM SOTVICE TOEVEMIG. 66 cc ccccicrccesce 5,000 
and large telephone companies as relating Miscellaneous operating revenue....... 250 
io the operating a rarens accounts. What Total operating revenue............. = $55,850 
other items, in addition to the general Operating Expenses: 
supervision expenses, are charged to the Maintenance expenses .............+++ $31,650 
general expense group of accounts? pe er rere . 11,650 
381. Name a source of non-operating ee re 2,600 
revenue when the telephone building is General miscellaneous expenses........ 5,250 
located in the commercial district. What Total operating expenses ........... i in $51,150 
other sources of non-operating revenues aieiiadaiias 
may be mentioned ? Net telephone operating revenue..... $ 4,700 
, . Deductions from Net Telephone Op- 
CHAPTER XIX. Appraisals in erating Revenue: 
Rate Making (Continued). TE aint se deyintevavins xnnsvaveune $ 1,400 
382. Non-Operating Expenses.—In the Uncollectible accounts Pined 
previous sections the various sources of Cl $ 1,800 
non-operating revenue have been dis- ; ae 
cussed. All the expenses which are in- Operating Income Tiiciiae ete e eter ees $2,900 
curred in connection with the non-operat- Deductions from Operating Income: 
ing revenues are grouped together under Rentals ...... ss ceerececeesescoseses cos $. s+... 
. hs ; pial 3 Interest deductions on funded debt.... 5,000 
the headings, “Non-Operating Expenses, oe. 
or “Non-Operating Revenue Deductions,” Total déductions from operating in- 
as they are sometimes called. come ...... 5,000 
Vases the Es Crees. 0° Pome SI CEGOO) 5 ck wenn cases ckens $2,100 
an illustration, Accounts 310 and 3il = 
cover revenues accruing from the lease 
of property to outside concerns. Fre- Table XLVII. Net Income. 


quently in making such leases it becomes 
necessary to make certain expenditures to 
maintain the leased property in suitable 
condition for the lessees. All such ex- 
penses should be charged to “Rent Ex- 
penses,’ Account 320—this account in- 
cluding all expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with rented property, such as cost of 


maintenance, cost of negotiating contracts, 
conveyance fees, collectors’ commissions, 
etc. 

Taxes paid upon non-operating prop- 
erty and all taxes assignable to non-oper- 
ating revenues should be included in this 
general grouping of accounts. 

Table XLVI shows the correlation and 


general characteristics of the non-oper- 
ating expense account. 

383. Deductions from Net Telephone 
—In the 


various sources of non-operating revenue 


Operating Revenue. discussing 
and expenses we have strayed a long way 
from our original illustration—that 
telephone 3,000 


of a 


company having sub- 





Rent expense 





Non-operating expenses. 


va 


property, 


collectors’ commissions, 
ousting tenants, etc. 


cost 


éueeee (320) < Note: 


the former 
505, ‘‘Minor 
Plant,” or 
appropriate. 


Rents 


524, “Rents from 





This account should include all expenses in connection with rented 
the rents of which are included 
as the cost of maintenance when borne by the company, the cost of 
negotiating contracts, advertising for tenants, fees paid conveyancers, 


This includes the expenses accruing while the 
property is idle and awaiting an occupant. It 
If the property rented is so intimately connected with prop- 
erty used in the company’s telephone operations that the expenses on 
cannot be ascertained, 
operating expenses and the revenue 
of Exchange 
Other Operating 


in Account 310 or 311, such 


enforcing payment of rent, cost of 


does not include taxes. 
they should 


should be 
Plant,”’ 515, 


be included in the 
credited to Accounts 
“Minor Rents of Toll 
Property.’’ as may be 


This account should include all expenses in connection with non- 
a cniinienies operating revenue other than the expense provided for in Account 
—_ : xpense.-- ) 320, “Rent Expense.’ This account should include all expenses in 
.  heeeeseseees seuees (321)) connection with procuring interest revenue, dividend revenue, profits 


from operations of others, and analogous items. 
the taxes on such investments. 


This account should include all taxes payable by the company 
Non-operating taxes.(322)4 accruing upon non-operating preperty and all taxes assignable to non- 
operating revenues. 


It does not include 


When any non-operating revenues are judged by the company to 
be uncollectible, the amount thereof should be credited to the 
count in which theretofore charged and charged to this account. 


Uncollectible non-operat- 
ing revenues ..... (323) 


ac- 














Table XLVI. Non-Operating Expenses. 
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scribers in a town of about 10,000 popula- 
tion. Table XLVII presents an analysis 
of the net income of the company cited in 
the illustration. 

The items of operating revenues and 
expenses are taken, respec- 
tively, from Tables XLII and XLIII, 
which have already been discussed. The 
total telephone operating revenue amounts 
to $55,850 and the total operating ex- 
penses amount to $51,150. This leaves a 
net telephone operating revenue of $4,700. 

Inasmuch as it has been assumed that 
there are no non-operating revenues or 
expenses, we may proceed directly to the 
“Deductions from Net Telephone Oper- 
These deductions, in the 


operating 


ating Revenue.” 
case under consideration, consist of taxes 
on operating telephone plant and uncol- 
lectible operating revenues. The taxes have 
been assumed at $1,400 and the uncollecti- 
ble revenues at $400, making a total deduc- 
tion of $1,800, which leaves an “Operat- 
ing Income” of $2,900. 

384. Deductions from Operating In- 
come. the net income, still 
further deductions must be made. These 
are usually known as “Deductiqns from 
they 





To obtain 


Operating Income.” In this case 
consist only of interest on the funded 
debt, amounting to $5,000. The interest 
on the funded debt is, of course, the in- 
terest accruing against the outstanding 
bond issues. 

It will be noted that the interest on 
the funded debt ($5,000) exceeds the op- 
erating income ($2,900) by $2,100. In 
other words, the company is operating at 
a net loss of $2,100 a year. 

385. Analysis of Expense Items.—The 
next problem is to analyze the various 
expense items with a view to determining 
whether or not any of them are excessive. 
Referring again to Table XLVII, it will 
be noted that the operating expenses con- 
sist of the following: 

Maintenance expenses errr 
UE OEE ak vce scncicesieeen 11,650 


Commercial expenses ............ 2,600 
General and miscellaneous expenses 5,250 





Total operating expenses....... $51,150 


The best way to analyze these operating 
expenses is on a cost per station basis. 
As there are 3,000 subscribers, the totals 
stated, divided by 3,000, give the corre- 
sponding costs per station. These are as 





follows: 

Maintenance expenses ............ $10.55 

lle re 3.88 

Commercial expenses ............. 87 

General miscellaneous expenses.... 1.75 
Total operating expenses........ .$17.05 


By comparing these costs per station 
with similar figures for other properties 
of about the same size and type, we can 
readily ascertain their reasonableness. As 
a matter of fact, they are all conservative 
and the company whose rates we are in- 
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vestigating, is evidently well managed 
from an operating standpoint. 

In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that depreciation has already been 
included, in Table XLIII, as a part of 
the maintenance expenses. Depreciation 
in this particular case was taken at 7% 





Reproduction cost of phys- 


ical property wees eee «202,000 
Cost of franchises........ 1,000 
Cost of establishing busi- 

BE bg ulawwiecnunde saci 50,000 
Cost of financing......... 30,000 
Working capital 7,500 


Total cost of plant and 
business, as of apprais- 
DE gi ciokieweacuccan $350,500 











Table XLI. Total Cost of Plant and 


Business. 
per cent on the reproduction cost of the 
physical property, $262,000, as given in 
Table XL, page 27, TELEPHONY of No- 
vember 17. 

Obviously the “Deductions from Net 
Telephone Operating Revenue’—taxes 
$1,400 and uncollectible $400—are reason- 
able for a plant of the size of the one 
under consideration. The taxes amount 
to only one-half of one per cent of the 
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just made, that all of the expense items 
are entirely within reason, we must look 
further to find why the company is oper- 
ating at a loss. In most rate analyses, 
having determined the reasonableness of 
the expenses, the next step would involve 
an analysis of the valuation of the prop- 
erty. In this case the total value of the 
plant and business was found to be $350,- 
(00—as given in Table XLI. 





Inasmuch as our assumption presup- 
poses that all of the costs in this table 
liave been determined froma careful engi- 
neering inventory and appraisement of the 
property, they may be accepted as repre- 
senting a fair value, on a reproduction 
basis, of the plant and business. How- 
ever, if the reader so desires, he may test 
their reasonableness by reducing the vari- 
ous major items to a cost per station 
hasis. In Table XLVIII, both the total 
reproduction cost and the reproduction 
cost per station, are shown for the vari- 
ous major items of cost as taken from 
Tables XL and XLI. 

The comparison of these cost-per-sta- 
tion figures with those of other compa- 
nies having a similar plant and business, 
will show that they are conservative. 

387. Conclusions from Analysis —Ob- 
viousiy, if the expenses and the valuation 
of the property are reasonable, the loss in 





Total direct construction COSt. .......6% 
Total collateral construction cost...... 


Total cost of physical property......... 
Total allowances for franchises, going 
value, cost of financing and working 
SS ee ee eee ae 
Total cost of plant and business as of 
appraisement date ......... ei nains 








Total Re- Reproduction 

production Cost per 

Cost. Station. 
$226,000 $ 75.33 
36,000 12.00 
$262,000 $87.33 
88,500 29.50 
$350,500 $116.93 








Table XLVIII. 


reproduction cost of the physical property 
and the allowance for uncollectible ac- 
counts is less than three-quarters of one 
per cent of the total operating revenue, 
$55,850. 

In Table XLVII, it will be noted that 
no allowance has been made for rentals. 
This is due to the fact that in our 
hypothesis we have assumed that the com- 
pany owns its own building, and an al- 
lowance of $25,000, representing the re- 
production cost of the building, was in- 
cluded, in Table XL. 

The interest on the funded debt 
amounts to $5,000. If the interest rate is 
assumed to be 6 per cent, the funded debt 
would amount to slightly less than $84,- 
000, and, as the reproduction cost of the 
physical property has been found at $262,- 
(00, the property is bonded only at 32 per 
cent of its valuation. 

386. Analysis of the Property Valua- 
tion.—As it is obvious from the analysis 


Analysis of Property Values. 


net income must be attributed to the fact 
that the rates in effect, as of the appraisal 
date, are far too low. An analysis of the 
existing rates and a determination of 
rates adequate to insure a fair return on 
the vaiuation of $350,000 will be discussed 
in the ensuing sections. 


Rural Line to Serve Farmers in 
Vicinity of Roundup, Mont. 


A farmer telephone line is being con- 
structed from Roundup, Mont., north to 
the Fergus county line, which, when com- 
pleted, will serve over 200 farmers living 
in this territory. The cost of construc- 
tion is estimated at from $10,000 to $15,- 
000, and will be financed by the farmers 
connected with the proposed line. The 
northern end of the line will probably be 
at either Grass Range or Winnett, and 
two central stations will be maintained 
along the line for through service. 
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The Cartoonist’s Ideas Regarding the Telephone Industry as the Year Comes to a Close. 











Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Certificate of Convenience for New 
Exchange Denied. 

The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion, on December 3, dismissed the appli- 
cation of Mrs. Cora Sparks for a certi- 
ficate of public convenience and necessity 
to operate a telephone exchange in the 
town of Tebbetts, the facts in the case 
disclosing that the volume of business 
done will scarcely support the exchange 
row in operation. 

The evidence produced at the hearing 
in this case showed that something over 
a year ago Mrs. Sparks installed her 
telephone exchange in Tebbetts, in com- 
petition with that operated by Ernest 
Langley, the protestant, and that she was 
unfamiliar with the statutory law govern- 
ing in such instances. 
formed that she was 


Upon being in- 
attempting to 
operate her exchange in violation of the 
law, the applicant promptly desisted and 
filed application with the commission for 
a certificate of convenience and necessity. 
The Langley exchange has been in- 
stalled in Tebbetts, a town of some 300 
population, for the last seven years and 
its principal business is switching rural 
lines which connect with it. The evi- 
dence throughout the hearing is replete 
with facts showing these farmer lines— 
owned and maintained by the farmer 
subscribers—to be in a most primitive 
condition. Numerous witnesses testified 
to the unsatisfactory service had over 
these lines, yet the protestant introduced 
in the record evidence a petition signed 
by practically all the owner-users of 
these lines, stating that a second ex- 
change was not desired in Tebbetts. 

The evidence shows little complaint 
against the Langley exchange proper, but 
is directed almost wholly against these 
rural lines, and of which the protestant 
cwns no interest but only occupies the 
capacity of a joint agent. 

Under these existing circumstances, the 
commission states that it cannot grant a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity to the applicant to install a 
second exchange. The commission states, 
further, that it “does not want to be 
understood as approving the telephone 
service as now existing at Tebbetts. If 
the owners of these poorly constructed 
and maintained rural lines have no 
higher conception of the advantages ac- 
cruing to their families by reason of 
adequate telephone service, than to con- 
tinue to permit these lines to remain in 
their present dilapidated condition, then 
the protestant should refuse to enter into 


service contracts with them. Certainly 
he cannot hope to successfully continue 
business long and attempt to deliver tele- 
phone service over lines in such a primi- 
tive condition as the whole evidence 
plainly showed these lines now to exist.” 


Duties of a Telephone Company 
and Its Patrons in Missouri. 


In ordering the Clinton County Tele- 
phone Co., on December 11, to restore 
telephone service to John F. Metzger in 
the city of Plattsburg, the Missouri Public 
Service Commission made some interest- 
ing and important rulings as to the respec- 
tive duties of the telephone company and 
its patrons, and the right of the company 
to enforce its rules. 

“While the law imposes upon the de- 
fendant the duty to furnish telephone 
service to the public without discrimina- 
tion between individuals,” the commis- 
sion’s opinion states, “it likewise imposes 
upon the users of the telephone service 
the obligation of proper demeanor when 
utilizing the service. The mere fact that 
a patron is paying a rental for telephone 
service has never been recognized by law 
as granting the user a license to abuse the 
right of service. 

“One of the greatest assets ofa tele- 
phone company in order that it may con- 
tinue to command the patronage and 
esteem of its users is prompt and court- 
cous treatment of its employes to. the 
using public, but when this character of 
service is given, its employes will not be 
required to quietly listen to unwarranted 
abuse or discourteous censure, which 
might only be traceable to some un- 
founded whim or caprice of the user of 
the service. 

“This commission will have no _ hesi- 
tance in granting a telephone company the 
privilege of refusing service to a patron 
who persists in flagrantly violating the 
right of service.” 

Mr. Metzger, the complainant in this 
case, was the user of two telephones of 
the Clinton County Telephone Co., one 
for the use of himself and family at his 
residence in Plattsburg, and another in- 
stalled at his farm a few miles out from 
Plattsburg for use by his farm tenant. and 
himself. The existing trouble between the 
parties to the issue was first initiated by 
the wife of the complainant making com- 
plaint to the defendant’s manager of al- 
leged inefficient service rendered her by 
the company through its exchange oper- 
ators. These complaints, which were 
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made by the wife of the complainant over 
her telephone to the exchange of the de- 
fendant, as testified by the local manager 
of the company, finally culminated in 
some opprobrious words and _ epithets 
used by the wife of complainant toward 
the local manager. When testifying, 
however, she vehemently denied having 
used any such character of language, and 
as far as the accusation that violent 
language was used either by her or the 
manager neither was in any manner cor- 
roborated in the accusation against the 
other. 

Closely preceding the date of the tele- 
phone service being disconnected. the 
complainant upon return to his home was 
informed by his wife that Olin Jones, 
local manager of the defendant company, 
had used abusive language over the tele- 
phone toward her during the absence of 
her husband. The complainant very 
promptly proceeded to close up the dis- 
tance between the local manager and 
himself that he might settle all existing 
difference between his family and the 
company by the old-fashioned plan of 
istic wager of battle upon the local man- 
ager. 

Closely following this last incident, the 
complainant received a communication 
from the defendant to the effect that the 
directors had passed a2 resolution refus- 
ing him further telephone service until 
such a time that the board deemed satis- 
factory apologies had been made to the 
manager and employes of the company 
and proper assurances given that further 
disturbances and abuse and discourtesies 
will not occur. The letter stated further 
that if satisfactory apologies were not 
nade by July 18, 1917, service would be 
refused. 

The complainant ignored the communi- 
cation and consequently his telephone 
service was promptly disconnected. 

After a careful perusal of the whole 
record evidence, the commission is con- 
vinced that both parties to the issue acted 
not only hastily and foolishly but without 
good cause. The action of the applicant 
in attempting to do physical violence to 
the manager of the company because of 
some fanciful grievance of his wife to- 
ward the service of the company, the 
commission states, compares quite favor- 
ably with the silly, nonsensical resolu- 
tion passed by the board of directors of 
the company. The law does not give the 
directors of the company carte blanche 
authority to say who shall and who shall 
not participate in the service which their 
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charter plainly requires them to render 
to the public without unjust discrimina- 
tion between users. 

It is left for the commission to pass 
upon all rules of service in such in- 
stances and if the applicant oversteps the 
Lounds of the criminal code, he is amen- 
able to the courts of the state exercising 
criminal jurisdiction. 

For these reasons the commission 
ordered that service be restored to the 
complainant. 


Telephone Investigation of Balti- 
more Rates Postponed. 

The Maryland Public Service Commis- 
sion on December 6 made public its 
formal order postponing the investigation 
into the rates of the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. in Baltimore. The or- 
der states that the postponement holds 
until business conditions have settled or 
until it shall appear that the interests of 
the public dictate an adjustment of the 
rates, regardless of unsettled conditions. 
Specific complaints against the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac will be considered as 
usual. 

The commission’s order, after calling 
attention to the representations in favor 
of postponement from the company and 
the acquiescence by the Protective Tele- 
phone Association and various civic or- 
ganizations because of 
reads: 

“Nothing contained in this order shall 
be taken as in any way precluding this 
commission from inquiring into and 
upon specific complaints made 
heretofore or hereafter from time to 
time of its own motion or by the respon- 
dent company or members of the general 
public, of individual or particular rates, 
charges or practices on the ground that 
they are discriminatory or otherwise un- 
reasonable or unjust so long as such 
specific complaints do not involve an in- 
quiry into the general readjustment of 
the rates, charges and practices of the 
respondent company, and may properly 
and reasonably be passed upon under con- 
ditions existing at the time such com- 
plaint or complaints may come to be 
heard.” 


war conditions, 


passing 


Installation of Individual Line in 
Railroad Station. 


The Cedar County Mutual Telephone 
Co. has been ordered by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission to place the 
telephone in the Northwestern railroad 
depot on an individual line, instead of a 
party line. A. T. Galloway, a miller, is on 
an individual line, and complained to the 
commission that confidential messages he 
had telephoned to the depot for tele- 
graphic transmission had been given cur- 
rency in the community by persons on the 
party line who had listened in. 

The telephone company objected to 
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making the change in service on the 
ground that the other parties on the depot 
party line were railroad employes who 
found it necessary, in their business, to 
talk with one another and the depot in 
hours after the exchange had closed for 
the night, and this new order would discom- 
mode them. The commission insisted that 
they be taken care of in another way or 
the company would find itself liable for 
leakages. The company makes the same 
rate on individual lines as party lines, and 


the rights of the railroad company were - 


not involved. 


Red Cloud Patrons Petition Ne- 
braska Commission. 


L. H. Blackledge, representing himself 
and 200 other subscribers of the two 
competing exchanges at Red Cloud, has 
filed a petition in intervention with. the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission in 
the case brought by the Farmers’ In- 
dependent Telephone Co. of Red Cloud 
to require the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., operating a rival exchange, to 
restore toll connections between the two 
exchanges. 

Mr. Blackledge alleges that the two 
companies are engaged in a deadly con- 
test for supremacy and that in their 
counter-marching and attacking, they are 
trampling on the rights of the patrons 
of both. He sets up that as a result of 
the warfare, these rights are being dis- 
regarded and that persons desiring com- 
plete service are required to pay double 
price. In the main the petition takes the 
side of the local company. 

The prayer of the intervenors is that 
the commission order the two companies 
to furnish an interchange of both ex- 
change and toll service within the serv- 
ice area. This brings a new factor into 
the case—the power of the state to force 
competing exchanges to allow the sub- 
scribers on one to talk to the subscribers 
on the other. The two larger companies 
in the state are prepared to go the legal 
limit in resisting what they declare is 
taking their property for private use. 

Later the Farmers’ Independent com- 
pany filed its reply to the answer of the 
Lincoln company. It charges that the 
respondent has been guilty of contempt 
of the commission by reason of its 
having severed the toll connection with- 
out calling the attention of members of 
that body and gaining its consent to what 
was done. It, therefore, asks that the 
answer be stricken from the files until it 
has purged itself of contempt. 

The company declares that it did not 
instigate the circulation of an agreement 
among business and professional men of 
Red Cloud to discard the Lincoln com- 
pany’s service, but declares that if it had, 
it would merely be exercising a business 
right and privilege over which the com- 


mission has no jurisdiction. It also 
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claims that there is no compulsion rest- 
ing upon it to accept any of the various 
compromises offered by the other com- 
pany, but that it has the right to reject 
any offer that it does not deem to its 
advantage and interest and is not bound 
to make any offer in return. 

The claim is also made that the Lin- 
coln company is estopped from question- 
ing the contract, which matter, it says, 
is the only one at issue by reason of acts 
of its own in the past in validation, and 
that the Lincoln company has observed 
its provisions only when to do so ad- 
vantaged it and refused to do so when it 
was to the advantage of the complainant. 


Telephone Rates Increased in Port 
Arthur, Ontario. 


The Ontario Railway & Municipal 
Board has authorized an increase in tele- 
phone rates in the city of Port Arthur, as 
follows: Domestic (residence) wall set, 
from $15 to $20; domestic desk set, from 
$18 to $22; commercial wall set, from $30 
to $35; commercia! desk set, from $36 to 
S38, 

From information received from the 
Port Arthur Utilities Commission, Fran- 
cis Dagger, telephone expert of the On- 
tario board, had prepared an interesting 
table of figures, showing that in 1906 the 
cost of maintenance per telephone was 
$9.66, and in 1916 the cost was $12.68. 
Total charges for operation per telephone 
in 1916 were $11.08, making a total cost of 
$23.76 per telephone. The average reve- 
nue being $17.69 per station each tele- 
phone was operated at an average loss of 
$6.07. 

Other figures quoted show that in Port 
Arthur there are 484 commercial tele- 
phones and 1917 domestic, with 90 sub- 
scribers on party lines. 


Fairfield (Neb.) Company to Issue 
Additional Stock. 


The Fairfield Telephone Co. submitted 
testimony in support of its application 
to the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion for permission to issue $8,600 worth 
ox additional stock. M. L. Jones, a jew- 
eler, is the principal owner of the plant. 

A number of years ago the business 
men of the city built a plant for the pur- 
pose of conserving their farm trade. The 
iarmers were anxious for telephone serv- 
ice, but declined to take any stock in the 
enterprise. The promoters had none too 
much money at their command, and 
finally induced the farmers to invest a 
sum sufficient to put in their service, on 
an agreement that at the end of a year, 
if they desired, the company would pay 
them back their money. 

It was not suspected that any con- 
siderable number, after having had serv- 
ice for a year, would not risk its continu- 
ance, but Mr. Jones says that every one 
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came after his money. As he was the 
principal guarantor, he had to dig down 
and repay the farmers. In order to pro- 
tect himself, he bought a controlling in- 
terest. 

He desires the $8,600 stock issued for 
the purpose of repaying himself for the 
value of services which he and his wife 
contributed in the building up of the 
plant, and also to close the gap between 
the actual value of the property and the 
$4,300 stock issued. For a number of 
years he did the managing after business 
hours, while his wife kept the books. 
The greater part of the time they 
charged only $40 a month. In recent 
years they have been paid $65. 

Meantime the company has been pay- 
ing big dividends now and then, with 6 
per cent at least each year. Mr. Jones, 
at the suggestion of Commissioner Tay- 
lor, put in a claim for the difference 
between what was actually paid them and 
what their services were worth, $100 a 
month, and desired this represented in 
the stock issue asked for. Commissioner 
Wilson heard the case and took the mat- 
ter under consideration. 





Nebraska Commission Regulates 
Mutual Companies. 

Three Nebraska telephone companies 
were made to feel sorry that they spoke 
to the state railway commission about 
their troubles. Two of these are mutuals. 
The commission is of the opinion that 
mutual companies should be subject to 
regulation and supervision as well as 
stock companies, and in the absence of 
any law to that effect it seeks, every time 
a mutual asks for aid in the assertion of 
some right, to bring it within the fold. 

The Farmers’ company, of Jansen, 
complained to the commission that the 
Rock Island Railroad Co. refused to 
comply with the state law requiring an 
installation of a telephone in its depot. 
The investigation developed that more 
than one-half of the company’s sub- 
scribers were renters and not stock- 
holders. The commission, after securing 
the depot installation, ordered the com- 
pany to hereafter file annual reports with 
it and not to change its present rates of 
$1 a month for grounded service and 
$1.25 for metallic. 

The Citizens’ company, of Minatare, a 
mutual, asked the commission to allow 
it to establish a 15-cent toll rate either 
way from a switch to Minatare and Mel- 
beta. The commission, holding that a 
mutual company cannot sell toll service 
and remain a mutual, instructed the com- 
pany to file a statement and a report. 

The Pierce Telephone Co. is not a 
mutual, but it asked to be allowed to 
charge 5 cents for every call after 10 
o'clock at night and before 7 o’clock in 
the morning, except in cases of accident 
or illness, where no charge was to be 
made. The commission found that a 
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company serving as many subscribers in 
as large a community as Pierce, should 
give a 24-hour service. It was given per- 
mission to hereafter collect switching 
charges a year in advance. 


Ord (Neb.) Telephone Co. Ordered 
to Build Its Own Line. 

Commissioner V. E. Wilson of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission has 
notified the Ord Telephone Co. that within 
six months it must build a line of its 
own running from the city of Ord in the 
direction of Sargent, and remove its 
wires from the poles of the Crownover 
company. 

The latter company has a pole line 
running 30 miles from Ord to Sargent, 
carrying three toll wires. Under a con- 
tract the Ord company was permitted to 
string five rural line wires a distance of 
12 miles ovt of Ord upon the Crownover 
company’s poles, for which privilege it 
was to pay in the shape of maintenance. 

The Crownover company complained 
to the commission that the Ord company 
was not doing what it had obligated itself 
to do and that cross talk and other 
troubles had developed, and asked per- 
mission to tear down the wires. The 
commission held that this could not be 
permitted in the interest of the public 
service, and that in view of the difficulty 
of securing material at the present time, 
six months would be allowed to make 
the change. All expense of maintenance 
to which the Crownover company is put 
shall be charged to the Ord company. 


Investigating Charging for Tele- 
phone Railroad Crossings. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has been investigating the com- 
plaints of several telephone companies 
that certain railroads are making a 
charge for permitting the lines of the 
telephone companies to cross the railroad 
tracks. Vigorous denials from the trans- 
portation companies have been filed. 

They state that where the crossing is 
on a public highway no charge is made, 
but that where the crossing is at other 
places, a license and a yearly fee of $5 
are required. Where the poles of the 
telephone companies occupy the right of 
way for any distance, rental is also 
charged. 


Orders Transfer of Employe in 
Order to Better Service. 

An order, the practical effect of which 
is to require a telephone company em- 
ploye to move from one town to another 
in the interest of better service, was 
issued recently by the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission. 

Subscribers of the Shelby exchange of 
the Surprise Telephone Co. complained 
some time ago to the commission of poor 
service. A state engineer was sent to 
investigate. The engineer’s report showed 
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that because the two linemen employ<d 
by the company resided in Surprise, the 
Shelby end of .the lines had been nee- 
lected. Trees were found to interfere, 
wires were wrapped around one another 
and all the elements of poor service 
present. 

The commission ordered the lines re- 
built and gave the company until June | 
to fully restore them to normal conditi: 
It also ordered that one of the linemen 
should be transferred to Shelby as a 
place of residence. 


Subscriber Has Right to Dictate 
Routing of Toll Call. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has ruled that the person originating 
a toll message has the right to dictate 
ever what route it should be transmitted. 
The matter came before the commission 
on a complaint of the Springview Tele- 
phone Co. that the Burton Telephone 
Co. was compelling persons at Ains- 
worth who desired to talk to persons at 
Burton to communicate through the ex- 
change at Bassett, which is owned by the 
Burton company. The reason given by 
the latter was that this routing gave it 
two bites at the long distance cherry. 

The commission held that the receiving 
station could not refuse to take messages 
offered by the Springview exchange and 
could not compel their routing over the 
Bassett line. A warning was issued that 
the law would be invoked if obedience 
was not forthcoming. 

Fort William, Ontario, Permitted 
to Increase Rates. 

The Ontario Railway & Municipal 
Board has authorized the city of Fort 
William to increase its rates from $18 
to $20 on domestic (residence) service 
and from $36 to $46 on business service. 
The increase is allowed to become effec- 
tive December 20, with the provision that 
if the arrangement does not work out 
well the matter will again be taken up by 
the board. 





Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 


ALABAMA, 

December 4: Testimony completed in 
the case of the City of Birmingham vs. 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. relative to a revision of rates in that 
city. 

District OF COLUMBIA. 

December 20: Hearing at the District 
building for the purpose of considering 
the application of the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. for permission to 
put into effect certain increases in rates 
for telephone service and for the aboli: 
tion of certain classes of telephone serv- 
ice now furnished. 

FLorIDA, 

December 11: The commission aut!ior- 
ized the Peninsular Telephone Co. tc es- 
tablish in the city of Lakeland the fol- 
lowing schedule of increased rates: In- 
dividual line business, $3.50 per month; 
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two-party business, $3; four-party busi- 
ness, $2.50; single line residence, $2; two- 
party residence, $1.75; four-party resi- 
dence, $1.50. An _ additional mileage 
charge is made to subscribers residing 
outside of the exchange area. Order 580. 

December 11: The commission author- 
ized the West Palm Beach Telephone Co. 
to establish in West Palm Beach the fol- 
lowing schedule of increased rates: Sin- 
gle line business, $4 per month; two-party 
business, $3.50; four-party- -business, $3 ; 
single line residence, $2.50 per month; 
two-party residence, $2.25; four-party 
residence, $2. An additional mileage 
charge is made to subscribers residing 
outside of the exchange area. No. 581. 

ILLINOIS. 

December 18: Hearing at Springfield 
in the case of the City of Mt. Olive vs. 
the Mt. Olive Telephone & Electric Co., 
on complaint as to telephone service at 
Mt. Olive. No. 7124. 

December 18: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of John A. Kugler for 
authority to increase telephone rates in 
the city of O’Kawville. No. 7403. 

December 18: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Teutopolis Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
telephone rates in Teutopolis and vicin- 
itv. No. 7472 

December 18: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Tamaroa Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to change rates 
for telephone service at Tamaroa. No. 
7489. 

December 19: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Highland Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to change tele- 
phone rates in the village of Highland. 
No. 7045. 

INDIANA. 

September 28: The commission or- 
dered the Osgood Telephone Co. to re- 
connect in such way as to render reason- 
ably adequate service, all lines discon- 
nected from its switchboard at Milan, 
and over which any subscriber on these 
lines has paid his rental rate. The Os- 
good Telephone Co. is further ordered to 
render service to each of the subscribers 
on each of these lines who have paid, or 
may hereafter pay, their rental rates, but 
shall not render service to subscribers not 
paying the regular rental therefor. - 

December 14: Hearing on application 
of Alonzo L. Stewart for permissicn to 
sell his telephone plant at Waldron to 
Henry C. Dale. No. 3555. 

December 15: Hearing on application 
of the Hoosier Telephone Co., of Salem, 
for permission to sell its properties to the 
Livonia Telephone Co. No. 3463. 

December 15: Hearing on the appli- 
cation of the Beard Co- operative Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to issue stock. 
No. 3392 
_December 15: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Locust Grove Telephone Co. 
for permission to issue stock. No. 3363. 

December 15: Hearing in the case of 
the Peoples Co-operative Telephone Co. 
‘ the Mulberry Light & Power Co. No. 


December 24: Hearing on application 
o° the Citizens Mutual Telephone Co., of 
h a for permission to adjust rates. 

. 3042, 

December 27: Hearing on the petition 

' the Noble County Telephone Co., of 
ion, for permission to increase its 
es. No. 3501. 

December 28: Hearing on the applica- 

tion of the Southern Telephone Co. of 

diana for authority to establish a 
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standard rate at its Bristow exchange. 
No. 3521 
MARYLAND. 

December 6: The commission  an- 
nounced the postponement of the general 
investigation into the rates of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. in the 
city of Baltimore. 


MIssouRI. 


December 11: The commission ordered 
the Clinton County Telephone Co. to re- 
store telephone service to John F. Metz- 
ger in the city of Plattsburg. No. 1325. 


MONTANA. 


December: Hearing held on applica- 
tion of the Home Telephone Co., of Big 
Timber, for permission to increase its 
rates. 

NEBRASKA, 

December 11: Petition in intravention 
filed by L. H. Blackledge and 200 other 
residents of Red Cloud asking for con- 
solidation of competing exchanges of 
Farmers’ Independent Telephone Co. and 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

December 11: Hearing on application 
of Fairfield Telephone Co. for permission 
to issue $8,600 of stock to make capital 
stock represent actual value of invest- 
ment; testimony adduced. 

December 12: Application of Wyom- 
ing & Nebraska Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to establish rate of $1 per month 
upon phantom circuit on toil lines run- 
ning north from Rushville, granted. The 
farmers own their own equipment. The 
company withdrew an application to per- 
mit a charge of 10 cents per message to 
the storekeeper at White Clay. 

December 12: On the complaint of 
poor service against the Surprise Tele- 
phone Co. the report of the commission 
engineer was filed and the company given 
until June 1 to rebuild the lines found 


inadequate. 
December 12: In re application of 
Farmers’ telephone company of Jansen 


for an order upon Rock Island to install 
telephone in depot, it appearing from the 
investigation that company is renting a 
large proportion of its telephones, it is 
ordered that the company, although mu- 
tual in form, hereafter file reports and 
maintain rates as now fixed. 

December 12: On the application of 
Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Minatare, for 
permission. to establish 15-cent toll charge 
from Schaul switch to Melbeta and Mina- 
tare, it was held that the collection of toll 
charges brings the company, mutual in 
form and exchange service, within the 
law giving the commission authority over 
companies selling service. Ordered that 
full schedule of rates be filed. 

December 12: Application of Pierce 
Telephone Co. for establishment of 5-cent 
call for all night messages excepting 
those relating to sickness and accident, 
handled between 10 o’clock p. m. and 7 
o'clock a. m., denied, and company or- 
dered to give 24-hour service. 

December 12: On the application of 
Madison County Farmers’ Telephone Co. 
for permission to charge $] a month per 
mile for private lines, in addition to ex- 
change rate, for rural service, it was held 
that a mile is not a proper unit and the 
company was advised to amend its appli- 
cation fixing a quarter mile as basis. 

December 13: Reply of Farmers’ In- 
dependent Telephone Co. in complaint 
against Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. tiled, charging respondent with con- 
tempt of commission in not asking con- 
sent to its severing toll connections and 
asking answer be stricken from files. 
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December 14: Complaint of R. L. Mc- 
Millen that Crete Telephone Co. refuses 
to give switching service, filed. 

December 14: Complaint of C. A. 
Moots that Nebraska Telephone Co. will 
not furnish exchange service at Norfolk 
on ground it has no vacant cable space, 
filed. 

December 14: On the application of 
Nebraska Telephone Co. to destroy cer- 
tain records, the accountant was ordered 
to make an inspection and to designate 
for destruction all records that are rep- 
resented by results in the permanent rec- 
ords of the company. 

New JERSEY. 

December 4: Additional testimony 
taken in the complaint of Thomas C. 
Coulter against the Collingswood Sewer- 
age Co. and the Delaware & Atlantic Tel- 


ephone Co., Mr. Coulter desires sewer 
connection for new houses on _ streets 
opened up by him in Collingswood. The 


Delaware & Atlantic Telephone Co. has a 
conduit 18 inches below the surface of 
the ground, which interferes with the 
making of proper sewer connections. The 
telephone company said that by making 
certain alterations at a cost of $2,500 to 
$4,000 the objection of Mr. Coulter could 
be removed. 
New York. 

December 17: Hearing at Albany on 
the complaint of Paul Judson et al. vs. 
the Valatie Telephone Co. as to service. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

December 7: New schedule of rates 
filed by the Crawford Mutual Telephone 
Co., operating in Conneautville, Spring- 
boro and vicinity, which provides for an 
increase of $2 in all of the yearly rates 
except those for extension telephones and 
extension bells, to become effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1918. 

December 7: The Falowfield Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co., of Linesville, 
fled a new schedule of rates which pro- 
vides for increases in all of the various 
classes of service, effective January l, 
1918. 

December 7: New schedule of rates 
filed by the Meadville Telephone Co. 
which provides tor an increase of from 
$2 to $6 per year in the rates for business 
telephones in Meadville and adjacent 
rural districts. effective January 1, 1918. 

December 8: Complaint filed by the 
South Annville Rural Telephone Co. al- 
leging that the Hershey Transit Co. has 
not complied with the commission in re- 
gard to the proper guarding of certain 
high power transmission wires. 

WISCONSIN, 

December 17: Hearing on application 
of the Thorp Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to increase its rates. U-1214. 

December 18: Hearing in the village 
hall at Pepin in the case of the Barry 
Corner Telephone Co. vs. the Lake Pepin 
Telephone Co., in regard to the refusal of 
the use of certain facilities. U-1202. 

December 18: Hearing on application 
of the Badger Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to equalize rates. U-1209. 

December 21: Hearing on application 
of the Iron River Light & Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates. U-1212. 

December 27: Hearing on application 
of the Milton & Milton Junction Tele- 
phone Cg. for authority to increase rates. 
U-1213. 

December 27: Hearing in the citv hall 
of Algoma in the case of the Casco-Brus- 
sels Telephone Co. vs. August Leverenz 
et al.. in regard to the violation of law. 
U-1024. 











What Is Your Company Doingr 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By S. R. Edwards. 


One subject that is uppermost in the 
minds of telephone managers, generally, 
is that of rates—and the manager of the 
Modern Telephone Co. is likewise inter- 
ested in it. He has, therefore, in his 
weekly advertisement in the Thursday 
evening Independent City paper discussed 
“The Basis of Rates.” 

It will be noted that in his appeal to 
the public, “service” is the fundamental 
upon which he contends rates should be 
based. That is, that the public desires 
service of a high grade and in order to 
have it, rates must be charged which will 
be sufficient to maintain and operate the 
system properly, permit the company to 
set aside funds to rebuild or restore parts 
of the plant when worn out, and to earn 
a fair rate of interest for the men and 
women who have their savings invested in 
the telephone property. 





Fire is one of the greatest enemies of 
conservation in the country today, and it 
is being used with deadly effect by 
enemies of this country in destroying food 
supplies and warehouses in which are 
housed materials for aiding in doing our 
part in the war. 

The sheet reproduced from the Safety 
First Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. 
shows a case where great damage was 
done to conservation of food productivity 
through pure carelessness. 

“Safety Work is the Study of the Right 
and Orderly Way of Doing Things” is the 
heading over an item on one of the pages 
of the Bulletin. While hurriedly making 
the finishing touches to a job of wiring 
a workman in Mart, Texas, attempted to 
move a ladder and the ladder toppled over 
towards him. 

He arrested the ladder with his hand, 
but in doing so came in contact with a 
ten-penny nail, which buried itself be- 
tween the middle and forefinger, the nail 
running upward for about one and one- 
half inches. He continued with his work, 
disregarding the injury. 

The following afternoon his hand be- 
came swollen and red. A doctor was con- 
sulted and pronounced it a case of copper 
poisoning, the open wound having come 
in contact with the copper wire with 
which the man had been working. After 
successfully treating the patient, the 
doctor confided that he had once thought 
it would be necessary to amputate the 
hand. 

Needless to say, the workman is now a 
firm believer in “first-aid” and “safety 
first.” 

The cautious person is a consistent 
“Safety First” performer. 



























Beaumont, Texas: Troubleman sent out to clear 
trouble on toll line, had line repaired and started the 
blow-torch on the ground, hanging his coat on the fence 
to protect the torch from the wind. Then went up the 
pole while his iron was heating. Wind blew the coat off 
fence against the torch, tilting the torch, causing it to set 
fire to the grass. Owing to the high wind, the troubleman 
was unable to put out the fire, with the result that 2,500 
acres of pasture land was burnt. 
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“Safety First’? Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. and Associated Companies Tells a 
Story Graphically and to the Point—Actual Occurrences Are Cited as Examples. 














THE BASIS OF RATES 


HE LAST FEW YEARS THE COST OF EQUIP- 

ment and of labor has been constantly increasing 

while there has been no increase in telephone rates— 
in fact some rates have been voluntarily reduced. 

We do not believe any telephone company can fur- 
nish, nor the public obtain, permanent and efficient ser- 
vice without a fair profit. 

The public is our only source of revenue and any in- 
creased taxes, material or labor costs must always be met 
by the telephone users, either directly or indirectly. 

We have always endeavored to adjust our telephone 
rates to*make it possible for everyone to be connected 
who would add to the value of the service, thus giving 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 


We believe “that the public is best served by our charging 
rates that will afford us enough money to maintain and operate 
our system properly, furnish a sufficient surplus fund with 
which to rebuild or restore parts of the plant when worn 
out, and earn a fair rate of interest for the men and women 
who have their savings invested in our property. 








Modern Telephone Company 
The Independent Building 


Corner Service and Progress Sts. 
Contract Dept. No. 100 


The Modern Telephone Co. Runs an Advertisement Each Thursday in the Local 
Evening Paper at a Cost of $4.20. This is the Full Size of the Advertisement. 
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New Exchange Cut Over at Marion 


Marion County Telephone Co. Cuts Into Service Full Automatic Equip- 
ment Housed in New Exchange Building at Marion, Ohio—Present Capac- 


ity 5,500 Stations—History of Company’s 


The automatic telephone exchange 
equipment installed in the city of Marion, 
Ohio, for the Marion County Telephone 
Co., was recently cut into service, dis- 
placing the 20-position common battery 
board which had been in operation until 
that time. 

The event was witnessed by a number 
of telephone men from all parts of the 
state and the first call was made by Fred 
E. Guthery, the first president of the 
company and at present a director. He 
called Mayor Sautters, of Marion, and 
informed him that the automatic system 
was in operation. Mayor Sautters then 
returned the call, and congratulated him 
and the company upon the achievement. 

No special occurrence marked the 
change, everything proceeding strictly 
according to schedule and with a marked 
absence of difficulty of any sort. The 
cutside construction, in charge of George 
Cooper, superintendent of construction, 
is being extended rapidly and the open 
wire replaced with cable. 

Although the change was made at a 
quiet time, 11 p. m. Saturday evening, 
September 1, a very considerable traffic 
developed almost immediately, 
largely to 


due 

















General Manager A. J. Berry. 


instructed in the operation of automatic 
service. This was chiefly accomplished 
through carefully prepared articles pub- 
lished in the city newspapers, and the re- 


Organization and Progress 


sult was seen in the ease and correctness 
with which the calls were sent through 
from the beginning. 

The cut-over included not only the city 
approximately 6,400 
subscribers, but also nearly 500 rural sta- 
tions—also 


exchange, serving 
automatic—and nine county 
exchanges having free service to Marion 
and equipped for dial calling in both di- 
rections, thus making the whole county 
automatic at one time. 

The new eight-position toll board, a 
product of Automatic Electric Co.'s fac- 
tory, and connected to the Ohio State 
and American Telephone & Telegraph 
toll lines, was likewise placed in service. 
Surrounded on all sides with cities hav- 
ing automatic service, a large amount of 
long distance traffic will be handled by 
means of the dial, thus cutting down the 
operators’ work, shortening the holding 
time and speeding up the service, to the 
advantage of the and its pa- 
trons. 


company 


The equipment originally contracted for 
last November facilities for 
4,400 telephones, but early this year an 
addition was ordered bringing the pres- 
ent capacity up to 5,500 stations. Both 


provided 





the interest 
of the sub- 
scribers, 
who had 
been look- 
ing forward 
to the in- 
stallation of 
the new 
equipment 
with keen 
anticipation. 
The calls 
were, there- 
fore, large- 
ly of the 
‘ curiosity ” 
variety, be- 
ing made to 
see how the 
dial would 
actually 
work. Ow- 
ing to the 
fo rethought 
of A. J. Ber- 
ry, secretary 
and general 
manager, 
the public 
had been 








the initial 
equipment 
and the ad- 
dition were 
cut over. 
The auto- 
matic equip- 
ment is 
housed on 
the second 
floor of the 
company’s 
new  build- 
ing — un- 
doubt edly 
one of the 


finest and 
most com- 
plete struc- 


tures of its 
kind in the 


world. Its 
design _—ire- 
ceived the 


close per- 
sonal atten- 
tion of Mr. 
Berry and 
many of the 
r e finements 
are due to 
his thought. 








th oroughly 


New Home of Marion County Telephone Co. in Marion, Ohio. 
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The build- 
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service” is a statement of opinion. 





THEORIES 


There was a time when men believed 
‘the world to be flat. 


People used to think the sun circled 
about the earth. 





W orkmen formerly considered machines 
their enemies. 


It used to be argued that the Automatic 
Telephone is not economical to operate. 


“Subscribers do not like the Automatic 





**Automatic equipment is hard to main- 
tain” is a fear of those who have not 
tried it. 


When a Theory encounters a Fact 


Companies which try the Automatic 


Automatic Electric 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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FACTS 


Men now know that the world is a 
sphere. 


It has been proved that we revolve 
about the sun. 


Machines actually bring prosperity to 
both workers and capitalists. 


The records of companies operating 
Automatic demonstrate its economy. 


“Subscribers prefer Automatic service” 
is the real condition. 


“Easy to maintain” is the verdict of 
those who are maintaining Automatic. 


The Fact survives, the Theory Falls. 


Invariably extend its use. 


| c ompany, Chicago 
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ing—a brick and cut stone 
structure 55 by 145 feet, 
— is absolutely fireproof 
throughout, even the doors, 
counters and other fixtures 
being cf pressed steel. A 
nine-foot basement contains 
the battery room and con- 
struction department store 
room with a driveway for 
motor trucks to enter and 
leave. The first floor is de- 
voted to cffiices—public, ex- 
ecutive and departmental; 
while the second floor is 
given up to the operating 
department, and _ contains 
the automatic switchroom 
with a capacity of 7,000 
lines, the tool room, rest 
room for women employes 
and other offices. The most 
approved lighting, heating 
and ventilating systems are 
installed and a _ complete 
network of conduits carry 
cables and wires from one 
section to another. . 
The Marion County Tele- 
phone Co. was organized in 
1901, D. M. Odaffer being 
the first manager. Con- 

















struction work was started 

in the same year, and service was offered 
on August 20, 1902, with about 600 sub- 
scribers. The capacity of the board was 
i,050 individual lines, no party line serv- 


Section of Marion County Telephone Co.’s Automatic Switchroom. 


ice being given. A competing company 
had about 1,100 telephones, but the 
Marion County company enjoyed a 
steady growth and in 1906, when party 


line service was started, had about 1,600 
telephones. Meantime the rival com 
pany had steadily lost ground. Dur 
ing 1907, the Marion company acquired 
the competing plant by pur- 











chase, the entire property 
being since then entirely in 
the hands of the local 
owners. 

General Manager Perry 
has been with the company 
from the beginning, start 
ing in 1902 in the position 
of superintendent of equip- 
ment and _ continuing to 
serve in this capacity until 
1909, when he was made 
general manager and elect- 
ed director and secretary. 
Prior to becoming connect 
ed with the Marion Count) 
company, he was associated 
with the Central Union 
Telephone Co., at Marion, 
for two years. 

In addition to his con- 
nections in the _ teleplione 
field he is president of the 
United Electric Supply Co. 
and president of the Berry- 
Glosser Co., manufacturers 
of steel cabinet boxes. 

Mr. Berry is a practical 
man, one who sees very 
quickly the details of a 
plan and their applications 








Toll Board at Marion, Ohio, Equipped for Automatic Dialing. 


Very energetic, he works 
rapidly and systematicalli 
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task is completed. He is of a 
friendly 


until a 


modest, and diplomatic nature 
and through his consideration of others 
has won many friends for himself 


the companies he represents. 


and 


lle has been active in civic affairs and 
served two terms as president of the Ma 
rion Chamber of Commerce (1915-1916). 
Ile is a member of the Masonic Club, the 
Klks, the K. of P.’s 
bodies, including the Shriners. 

red E. 
dent of the company. 


and all Masonic 


Guthery was the first presi 

He held the presi 
dency for several years but due to the de 
mands of his law practice, asked to be 
relieved. He was succeeded by George 
W. King, who retained the position until 
his death on September 10 of this vear. 


Service an 
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Mr. King was well known to the business 
world, having been president and general 
manager of the Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
for a number of years. A successor to 
Mr. King has not yet been named. 
The officers are S. E. 
vice-president, and F. E. 


other Barlow, 
Guthery, treas- 
urer. The board of directors consists of 
Senator W. G. Harding, H. 
I. Guthery, Fh. A. Huber. John A. Schroet- 
ter, A. E. Cheney, WA. J. Berry, S. E. 
Barlow, D. P. Crissinger, John F. 
G. Leffler. 

\ll of these men are prominent in the 
Marion, and it is a mat- 
that 
their company is able to offer to its pa- 


3. Llane, Fred 
Pren- 
dergast and J. 


business life of 


ter of great gratification to them 


trons such efficient telephone service as is 
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made possible by the installation of the 
new equipment. 
Mud Scow Damages Telephone 
Cable at Superior, Wis. 
The telephone companies at Superior, 
Wis 


consin 


the People’s company and the Wis- 


company—suffered considerable 


damage and inconvenience on December 3 
when a mud scow sank on the Duluth side 
of St. Louis bay 
lying on the bottom of the harbor. 

It will be 


sections of cable. 


and broke their cables 
necessary to purchase new 
The exact extent of the 
damage will not be known until workmen 
The 


that 


finish pulling in the broken cables 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. estimates 


i000 feet of new cable must be laid. 


d the Halifax Disaster 


Telephone and Telegraph Service Traditions Maintained Following the Ex- 
plosion and Fire That Wrecked the City of Halifax—Great Damage to 


Telephone and Telegraph Plant 


In the terrible explosion and tire which 


laid about five miles of the city 


of Halifax, N. S., in ruins December 6, 
the telephone 


square 
telegraph companies 
The city 
irom the outside world by the explosion, 


and 
suffered heavily. was cut off 
which occurred about nine o'clock in the 


morning, following a_ collision between 


the French munitions ship “Mont Blanc” 


and the Belgian relief ship “Imo” in the 
Narrows of Halifax Harbor. 
The “Mont Blanc’ was laden with a 


cargo of about 4,000 tons of trinitrotoluol, 
the deadliest of modern explosives, and 
when this fearful freight “let go” nearly 


2,000 thous- 


persons were killed, many 
ands were wounded, and about one-third 
of the population of the city was made 
homeless. The property loss is estimated 
at $20,000,000. 

The Maritime Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. supplies the telephone service in the 
Halifax district. 


plosion, 


At the time of the ex- 


four buildings were 
Standing, one of which was a newly-com- 


plets 


exchange 
installation which was to be cut 
over on the night of December &. 

The blast destroved many 
local lines in the northern part of the city 
adjacent to the Narrows and cut the toll 


instantly 


service lines running out of town, de- 
Stroving poles, breaking wires and gen- 
erally destroying communications by both 
telephone and telegraph. Eleven copper 
circuits connected the city with distant 
parts of the world, and all these 
“shot to pieces” by the explosion, though 
hot totally ruined. 


were 


In all the exchanges, glass was broken, 


Windows being blown in miles from the 
explosion center. In the Lorne exchange 
a piece of steel wreckage weighing about 


25 pounds plunged through the roof and 
was hurled downward through the oper- 
ating room within a foot of the rear of 
the switchboard, carrying a beam with it. 
Fortunately little or no injury was sus- 
tained by the operators or by the switch- 
hoard equipment in any of the exchanges, 
but two operators were reported missing 
and no trace had been found of them by 
Sunday afternoon, December 9. 
The stuck bravely to 
posts in all the exchanges until ordered 
to leave by the military authorities. 


operators their 
For 
fully an hour after the explosion, service 
Was given to innumerable inquirers who 
sought to ascertain the extent of the 
damage, the progress of the fire and the 
condition of relatives and friends. 

Fearing a second explosion might 
cecur, this time in the naval magazine, 
all persons were ordered out of buildings 
shortly after ten o'clock and a general 
exodus to the southern part of the city 
followed. The magazine was flooded fu!l 
and the averted, but it 
several hours before service became any- 
thing like normal again. 


danger was 


Many of the operators and employes 
suffered personal bereavement in the dis- 
aster, but true loyalty 
their posts in the midst of 
anxiety and sometimes certain knowledge 
been killed 


with stayed by 


terrible 


that those dear to them had 
or wounded. 

On Friday morning, December 7, after 
one or more government telegraph lines 
restored wire communication he- 
tween Halifax and the outside world, a 
heavy blizzard fell upon the stricken city 
and again interrupted connections. 


had 


On learning of this, the New England 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Boston, 


Employes Stick to Posts Dispite Dangers 


Mass., dispatched H. A. McCoy, division 
plant superintendent, to Halifax by the 
first available train. Mr. McCoy arrived 
in Halifax Sunday morning early, and 
spent the day looking into the situation, 
cffering all possible assistance, in which, 
indeed, he was not alone, for representa- 
tives of other public utility organizations, 
bodies, state and 


manufacturers, civic 
federal governments left no stone un- 


turned to offer and send relief. 
By Saturday about midnight, telegraph 


communication was so far restored that 
about 5,000 words of Associated Press 
matter was sent out of Halifax. Since 


then, wire communication has been very 
cood, considering the unfavorable weather 
traffic. Many 
installations 


and enormous rush of 


extra emergency were re- 
quired by the relief work. 

Employes of telephone and telegraph 
companies alike all through Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick on the main lines of 
communication, worked day and night to 
restore and maintain service, and it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the value 
of the service performed under the cir- 
Winfield is general 
manager of the Maritime company, with 


cumstances. J. H. 


headquarters in Halifax. 
Cable interrupted 
ior a time in addition to telephone and 


communication was 
telegraph service, and in the first hours 
of the disaster recourse was had to wire- 
less messages. The telephone company 
at St. John, N. B., was instrumental, with 
others, in offering aid, and it would be 
hard to instance of more 
mediate or more appreciated co-operation 
than was offered to Halifax from sym- 


cite an im- 


pathizing communities and organizations 
outside. 

















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 





Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

840. Name some unusual features 
sometimes used in the design of the 
howler type of telephone equipment. 

841. Explain the operation of the in- 
strument circuit shown in Fig. 257. Why 
is a tap taken out from the secondary 
winding of the signaling coil for the talk- 
ing circuit? 

842. What is the 
What is its purpose? 
made adjustable? 

843. Describe a special induction coil 
used for this type of instrument. Why is 
it advisable to carry a stronger current 
through the transmitter? 

844. What is the principle of construc- 
tion of the two-diaphragm howler ? 

845. Explain its operation. Give an 
illustration of augmented sound due to 
increased vibrating surface. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Toll Equipment. (Continued.) 


846. The original railway composite 
—The original railway composite tele- 
phone instruments were equipped with a 
calling device arranged to cause a rap- 
idly pulsating current to flow over the 
Morse circuit. This was an interrupter 
made on the carcass of a telephone mag- 
neto. It was constructed with a com- 
mutator mounted on the shaft and con- 
nected so that its speed of rotation was 
roughly confined within the desired lim- 
its by a sort of fly wheel arrangement. 

When the instrument was bridged on 
the Morse wire at a siding or elsewhere 
along the right of way and the crank 
was turned, every telegraph relay and 
sounder on the circuit was operated. This 
was true except when the entire supply 
of current was fed on the telegraph cir- 
cuit from one end. In that case only those 
relays and sounders between the calling 
instrument and the source of the battery 
current were operated. In any event, 
some of them were sure to receive the 
signal. 

The resulting clatter constituted a sig- 
nal for the despatcher’s office to answer 
the telephone. Stationary. instruments on 
the same circuits were equipped with a 
similar device which operated in exactly 
the same way. This rather crude, but 
very effective, method of calling, inter- 
fered with the use of the line somewhat 


shunt? 
it be 


receiver 
How can 


Associated 


in the normal way, and when the howler 
type of call was developed the other was 
abandoned. 

The telephone circuit, aside from the 
calling portion, was no different from the 























Fig. 260. Reactance Coil Type of Phantom. 


later type, and it was necessary to shunt 
intermediate offices with condensers to 
provide a by-pass for the telephonic voice- 
carrying currents around the impedance 
of the relays. 

847. The phantom circuit—The phan- 
tom circuit is very closely related, in its 
underlying principles, to the simplex cir- 
cuit. By the use of proper equipment, 


three perfect circuits for telephonic 
transmission may be derived from two 
metallic telephone circuits. The two phys- 
ical metallic circuits are commonly 
known as “side circuits” and the derived 


circuit is known as the “phantom circuit.” 
The two wires for each of the side cir- 
cuits, in parallel, form one side of the 
phantom, For that reason the ohmic re- 
sistance of the phantom circuit is much 
less, approximately one-half, that of the 
side circuits. It is obvious that any sim- 
plex circuit may be used for a grounded 
telephone circuit as well as for a grounded 
telegraph circuit. This involves only the 
replacement of the telegraph equipment 
with telephone equipment. Like all 
grounded circuits, however, it is not satis- 
factory except for limited distances and 
then only under favorable conditions. 


It is the present standard practice to 
make use of the side circuits for the 
short-haul business and to reserve the 
phantom circuits for the very important 
long-distance traffic. For this reason it 
is not at all uncommon to find phantom 
circuits in use derived from physical cir- 
cuits over which it is not possible to se- 
cure satisfactory transmission for the 
same distance. 

By interposing the equipment necessary 
to prevent an unbalancing of the “side” 
circuits, a phantom be extended 
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may 





through another physical circuit. It is 
also possible to extend a physical circuit 
through a phantom. The phantom is ter- 
minated in the toll switchboard in the 
same way as any other circuit and is op- 
erated in exactly the same way. 

848. Types of phantom. There are 
two general types into which all phantom 
circuits may be divided. These types, 
like those into which simplex circuits are 
divided, are the reactance coil type and 
the repeating coil type. In Fig. 260 is 
shown the reactance coil type of phantom 
circuit. Between jacks | and 2, and 3 and 
4, are two metallic telephone circuits. 
These two metallic telephone circuits are 
operated in the conventional way for tele- 
phone service. 

Each one of these “side circuits” is 
equipped with a bridged impedance coil 
at each terminal. From the electrical and 
magnetic center of the impedance coil 
winding, taps are taken out in each case, 
and these taps form the terminals of the 
phantom telephone circuit extending be- 
tween jacks 5 and 6. 

In Fig. 260 the telephonic currents pass- 
ing over the side circuits at any given in- 
stant are indicated, as to direction, by the 
solid arrows. The telephonic currents 
passing over both the “side circuits” and 
the phantom at the same instant, may be 
represented, as to direction, by the dotted 
arrows. 

The most casual examination of lig. 
260 will show that any current passing 
over the phantom does not cause any dif- 
ference of potential between the two wires 
of either of the “side circuits.’ There- 
fore neither ringing current nor alternat- 
ing voice-carrying current flowing over 
the phantom, will be the cause of any 
currents flowing over either of the 
circuits.” 

Since the normal operating currents 
fiowing over the “phantom circuit” may 
not cause any currents to flow over tlie 
“side circuits,” there will be no cross 
working from “phantom” to “side cir- 
cuit.” Because the point of attachment 
of the “phantom” is at the exact elcc- 
trical and magnetic center of the coils 
E, F, G, and H, it is always at a poten- 
tial, in each case, just as much above «le 
wire of the “side circuit” as it is be'ow 
the other wire. Any difference of . 10- 
tential between the sides of the phy: cal 
circuit, therefore, leaves the potentia’ of 


“side 
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Under the 
perfect balance, 


the phantom tap undisturbed. 
necessary condition of 
for this reason, there is no cross-working 
from the physical circuit to the derived 
circuit. 

The physical circuits must be provided 
with efficient lightning arresters connect- 
ed as shown at A, B, C, and D. 
physical circuit, in Fig. 260, is also shown 
equipped with the condensers, /, J, K, L, 
u. N, O, and P 
not required for the 
phantom 


Each 


These condensers are 
operation of the 
circuit. They are 
that 
circuit may be used as a grounded tele- 


telephonic 


necessary, however, in order each 
eraph simplex and single telephone metal- 
In that 


case the condensers serve to prevent tele- 


lic circuit combination tf desired. 


graphic current impulses from reaching 
telephone receivers connected to the phys- 
ical telephone circuit. 

It is unnecessary to point out that the 
windings of the impedance coils show 
high reactance to each of the two physi- 
cal circuits, but that they are mutually 
non-inductive, as a whole, in the phantom. 
It is not essential that the length of the 
circuit 3 and 4 be the same as 
that and 2. It is 
however, that the included be- 


between 
between 1 essential, 
distance 
tween the point of attachment of the 
coils, and F, in one circujt, and G and 
H in the other, be the same in each case 
and of the same resistance. If this were 
not so, the necessary balance could not be 
secured and the phantom and physical cir- 
cuits would be subject to the defect of 
cross-working. 

849. Connections requirements of im- 
pedance coil type of phantom.—The im- 
pedance coil type of phantom circuit is 
subject to operating disturbances, like the 
impedance coil type of simplex circuit, 
when the source of ringing current is 
connected to earth at one of its terminals. 
For this reason it is necessary to pro- 
vide, for ringing, a transformer between 
the grounded ringing generator and the 
key contacts leading to the phantom and 
its underlying physical circuits. By doing 
this the ultimate source of ringing cur- 


rent that passes to the distant station 
over either, is entirely free from any 
connection with earth. 


It is also necessary, in operating this 
type of phantom circuit, to include a re- 
peating coil between the terminals of all 
cord circuits that may be used in estab- 
lishing connections between the phantom 
and cither one of its underlying physical 
circrits. Should such a connection be 
ma’ without including a repeating coil, 
it is obvious that some of the coil wind- 
ing- would be short circuited with a con- 
sequicnt interference with transmission. 


8 The repeating coil type of phan- 
tom circuit—The repeating coil type of 
Phar‘om circuit is much more satisfac- 


tory, in many ways, than the impedance 
coil type. It is quite likely, however, 
that the transmission loss through the re- 
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peating coils of the underlying “‘side cir- 
cuits” is greater than the corresponding 
loss due to the bridged reactances of the 
impedance coil type of circuit. 

When modern, high efficiency, repeat- 
ing coils are used, however, this advan- 
tage is more than offset by the simplicity 
of the circuit and its freedom from ring- 
words, it is 


ing complication. In othe: 


not necessary, with the repeating coil 
type, to arrange the equipment so that 
the ringing current from the local gen- 


erator passes through a transformer. 
Like the repeating coil type of simplex 
circuit, the alternating current sent out 
from the line side of the repeating coil on 
the physical circuits is free from any con- 
nection with earth, regardless of the fact 
that the 


nected to earth at 


ringing venerator is con- 
When 


ringing 


local 


one terminal. 


current from such a grounded 


generator is sent out over the phantom, it 
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Fig 261. Repeating Coil Type of Phantom. 


cannot cause any disturbance in either of 
the physical underlying circuits. 

The arrangement of the repeating coil 
tvpe of phantom is shown schematically 
in Fig. 261. The circuit between 1 and 2 
and that between 3 and 4 is a metallic 
long distance circuit in each case. Each 
of these physical circuits constitutes one 
of the underlying “side circuits” of the 
phantom between 5 and 6. 

The relative direction of current flow, 
for any given instant, is shown, in Fig. 
261, by solid arrows for the physical 
“side circuits” and by dotted arrows for 
the phantom circuit. It is obvious that 
the flow of current over the phantom, 
provided the underlying physical circuits 
are balanced, cannot be the producing 
cause of any difference of potential be- 
tween the sides of the physical circuits. 
Under normal conditions, therefore, nei- 
ther ringing current nor the alternating 
voice-carrying currents flowing over the 
phantom can cause any audible disturb- 
ance in either of the physical circuits 
from which the phantom is derived. 

851. Lightning protection of phan- 
toms.—It is of the greatest importance 
that the coils in both types of phantom 
be thoroughly protected from lightning 
damage. The preferred location of the 
arresters for this purpose, relative to the 
other elements of the circuit, is shown in 
both circuits at A, B, C, and D. 

Should this protection fail, it is pos- 
sible that adjacent turns in the winding 
of one or more of the coils might be- 
come crossed together as a result of a 
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\ very slight leak- 
age due to this cause, among others, be- 
the coil windings is 


lightning discharge. 
tween the turns of 
sure to be productive of some more or 
less audible cross-working between the 
phantom and the physical circuits. 

[Autnuor’s Note.—In the third 
graph of section 841, TeLernony of De- 


para 


cember 15, the sections of the secondary 
winding are given as 11 and 12. Obvi 
ously this should be 10 and 11 instead of 
ll and 12.] 
(To be continued.) 
Live News Bulletin Issued by 
Telephone Employes. 

The Murphysboro Telephone Co. Em 
ployes’ Association is issuing monthly in 
the interest of itself and the Murphys- 
boro Telephone Co., of Carbondale, IIL, 
sulletin” 
items 


a “News which is brimful of 


news) concerning the personal 
activities of the employes, changes in the 
personnel in the various exchanges and 
interesting news relative to company do 
ings. 

The bulletin contains a roll of honor in 
which are listed the exchanges showing a 
net gain of 12 or more subscribers during 
In the 
of the bulletin the Murphysboro exchange 


any one month. December issue 
is reported as having added 24 new sub- 
scribers; Duquoin, 19; Herrin, 18, and 
Johnson City, 14. 

It is believed that this bulletin is doing 
much to promote a feeling of good fel- 
lowship among the employes in the vari- 
Its mot- 
to is “Co-operation—Loyalty—Conserva- 
tion.” 


ous exchanges of the company. 


Keystone Telephone Co.’s Earn- 
ings for Month of November. 
The Keystone Telephone Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued its comparative 
statement of earnings for the combined 
companies for the month of November 
and for the 11 months ended November 
30, 1917. Although ‘arnings in- 
creased over 7 per cent, operating ex- 
penses and taxes increased over 14 per 
cent and the net for the 
for November last 


gross 


month is less 


year. 


For Month Ended 





November Year 
30,1917 Previous 
Gross earnings........ $134,549 $125,634 
Operating expenses and 
ae ee 72,843 63,761 
Net earnings.......... 61,706 61,873 
Less interest charges... 27,917 27,683 
Surplus and reserve... 33,789 34,190 
For Eleven Months Ended 
November Year 
30,1917 Previous 
Gross earnings..... $1,443,589 $1,337,152 
Operating expenses... 764,082 675,513 
Net earnings....... 679,507 661,639 
Less interest charges 307,156 302,230 
eo ae 164,632 


154,948 


Surplus and reserve.$ 207,719 








$ 204,461 











Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


’Twas the night before Christmas 
(To drag in an old friend, 
But if one’s mind is a blank 
*Twill serve to an end), 
When all through the house— 
As the tale used to go— 
There wasn’t much doing, 
For it was winter, you know. 
We lived on a farm, 

Many miles from the town, 
And had been so blamed busy 
We hadn’t got down 

To do any shopping. 


So we hadn’t a thing 

To fill up the stockings, 
Which were hung on a string 
’Cross the foot of the bed, 
Where the kids were asleep, 
Which was rather unusual. 
And it made us feel cheap 
When we thought of next morning 
And what we could say 

’Bout the causes which kept 
Old Santa away. 


The hour grew late, 

The clock it struck nine 

When all at once came 

Our ring on the line. 

’Twas our good neighbor Jones, 
Who called up to explain 

That he had driven to town 

To meet a late train 

(His son John, wife and kids 
For Christmas, no doubt), 

And he had called up to ask 

If we wanted something brought out. 


You bet we got busy and gave him a list 

With instructions to add anything we had 
missed. 

Said oo meet them at the turn of the 
roa 

To greet his son’s family and lighten the 
load. 


Next morning Baby Bess “dess wanted to 
know 

How a big man like 
chimby tould do.” 

So I told her that Santa was more up 
to date 

Than to go down dirty chimneys and 
land on a grate, 

When an easier path to the old boy is 
known, , 

He rides on the wires and comes in 
through the telephone. 


Santa down a 


The part which the telephone plays in 
a modern Christmas is considerable and 
the strange part of it is that it has come 
into Christmas so naturally that we can 
hardly imagine a time when it was not 
customary to call one’s friends on that 
morning to wish them “A Merry Christ- 
mas.” 

It is the day when the operators 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land expect to be remembered by those 
whom they served through the many 
weeks of the year—when the “Number 
please?” floats out over the line as you 


By Well Clay 


central, seems to be a 
sweeter than on other mornings. 

This Christmas is a little different than 
all the other Christmases have been, be- 
cause so many of our friends are not at 
home to make merry with us as they 
were a year ago. So many of the boys 
have shouldered arms and gone across 
the water to help fight the fight for a 
tree America and to help insure the free- 
dom of a number of other countries. 

We are a little more sobered and 
thoughtful this year than usual for these 
reasons as we think of the boys who are 
away and we think what a rousing wel- 
come we will give them next Christmas 
if we are given the chance. 

How different the Christmases are 
these years than what they were in the 
days when you and I were young, when 
it was not considered bad form to have a 
pretty good time with one’s friends and to 
eat all we could hold of the good things 
which were so common and so cheap 
then and so scarce and expensive now. 

In those days, before Mr. Hoover had 
loomed up on the gastronomical horizon 
with his wheatless and meatless days, and 
when there was, of course, no national 
need for food conservation, we did not 
know how great were the blessings of 
unlimited food for all. The situation 
was taken as a matter of course. Novone 
noticed anything out of the way with eat- 
ing an unlimited amount of grub, ex- 
cept perhaps some one who afterward 
suffered from stomachache for forgetting 
just when to stop stowing it away. 

The American people seem to adapt 
themselves naturally to any changes of 
environment. It already seems to be the 
most natural thing in the world for us to 
be at war with Germany, and to be think- 
ing of conservation of all our energies 
that the war may be carried to a success- 
ful issue. 


signal little 


We note that fewer salesmen are out 
than were formerly to be seen and, in the 
place of their working their heads off for 
an order, as was often the case in the old 
days, they seem to be trying to help the 
boys out by explaining just why their 
prices are jumping with every mail and 
advising managers to get ready to pass 
it on to the consumer. Many of the boys 
who used to carry the grip are with the 
boys over the water and with them are 
boys from every manufacturing plant 
producing telephone material and from 
every house handling telephone supplies. 

We will have to get ready to run our 
plants with fewer men and will have to 
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wipe all old schedules off the board en 
tirely and start new, that we may cover 
the ground and furnish the service with 
the reduction in crews. 

The things which we will be interested 
in now will be the material and apparatus 
which is good for iong service with the 
minimum of attention; the operating 
rules which accomplish the most with the 
fewest moves. No more piecemeal grop- 
ing without a systematic plan, but there 
must be a bedrock standardization of 
moves and material to reach the desired 
end and hold to a maximum efficiency 
throughout the year. 

While the boys are away fighting, we 
must take on the burdens laid down at 
their departure. On us rests the pros- 
verity and happiness of the world just 
as it does on the Sammies across the sea 
and in the camps at home. We must cut 
out the old roundabout trips down im- 
practical chimneys and get there by a 
quicker and better route. 

The weakened purchasing power of the 
dollar must be made up by a better un- 
derstanding of what to buy. There must 
be more “bullseyes” and fewer “ring 
shots” in commercial engineering to set 
off the loss of energy needed elsewhere. 

These are a few of the things which we, 
as managers, find confronting us as the 
nation awakens to a realization that it is 
at war. As we succeed, so succeeds the 
nation. As the nation goes, so goes the 
advance or retardation of civilization. It 
is the old story of the lack of the horse- 
shoe nail which brought on such a long 


_ list of calamities, if we do not have the 


goods and deliver them in the time and 
place. It is only by every man doing his 
bit that the nation’s success in the war 
and a continuation of dividends in the 
Christmas stocking at’ home will be in- 
sured. 
APHORISM: 
as a home affair. 


Every revolution starts 





Mayor-elect Hylan of New York 
to Seek Lower Rates. 

The incoming Tammany administration 
is planning to make an effort to lower tel- 
ephone rates in Greater New York. Cor- 
nelius M. Sheehan, of Brooklyn, repre- 
senting Mayor-elect Hylan, has already 
appeared before the New York Public 
Service Commission and made an in- 
formal request that the commission 
schedule a hearing on telephone rates. 
Mr. Sheehan explained a formal request 
for a hearing would be held as soon as 
the new mayor took office. 























Biographical and Personal Notes 


W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, is now to 
be addressed as “Captain Vivian.” Re- 
cently he was tendered a commission in 
the United States Signal Corps Reserve 
for immediate service in France, to act 
in the capacity of a traffic director of the 
telephone lines that have been built there 
by the American expeditionary forces. 

The directors of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association recog- 
nized the honor which has been conferred 
upon Mr. Vivian and also upon the Inde- 
pendent telephone interests, in selecting 
him for this service. Accordingly, he was 
granted a two-year leave of absence to 
enable him to accept the commission 
which was issued last week and he is 
now on the “high seas.” While Cap- 
tain Vivian does not know the exact na- 
ture of his duties, he will undoubtedly be 
engaged in the supervision of traffic over 
the American telephone circuits in France. 
The traffic will be handled by telephone 
operators sent over from this country, 
the government having recently issued a 
call for the services of 150 operators who 
are able to speak French. 

Captain Vivian is exceptionally well 
qualified for traffic work. His telephone 
experience dates back to May, 1899, when 
he entered the employ of the Michigan 
(Bell) Telephone Co. and was engaged 
in assembling instruments and afterward 
as stock clerk. He was shortly promoted 
to storekeeper for the western division of 
the Michigan company, which he held 
until July, 1901. After a year with the 
American Express Co., he entered the 
shop of the Citizens Telephone Co. at 
Grand Rapids and three months later was 
sent to Lansing to act as traffic manager. 

In June, 1904, Captain Vivian was ap- 
pointed manager of the Michigan Inde- 
pendent Telephone Traffic Association, 
which had just been organized with head- 
quarters in Grand Rapids. In 1907 he be- 
came secretary of the Michigan Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association but also 
continued in the capacity of manager and 
secretary of the Michigan Independent 
Telephone Traffic Association. A reor- 
ganization of the traffic association oc- 
curred in January, 1910, and resulted in 
the incorporation of the Michigan Inde- 
Pendent Telephone & Traffic Association, 
with Captain Vivian as secretary-treas- 
urer 

Upon the organization of the Independ- 
ent Telephone Association of America 
in October, 1913, Captain Vivian was 
called to Chicago as its secretary. He 
was largely instrumental in the building 
up of this Independent organization to a 
membership of approximately 400 com- 


panies. With the union of the Independ- 
ent Telephone Association of America 
and the National Independent Telephone 
Association in December, 1915, under the 


name of the United States Independent 


Telephone Association, Captain Vivian 
became secretary-treasurer of the new 
organization. 


TELEPHONY’S readers are well aware of 
the strength of this organization which, 
since its inception in 1915, has become 
larger and more influential than any In- 
dependent organization that preceded it. 
It now has a membership of 800 com- 

















Captain W. S. Vivian. 


panies and is the largest organization In- 
dependent telephony has ever known. 
Captain Vivian’s specialty, in addition 
to association work, has been the conduct- 
ing of operators’ schools and work upon 
rules for operating. On October 26, 1909, 
he conducted what is believed to be the 
first school for telephone operators in 
which any large number of operators was 
brought together. This school was held 
at Alma, Mich., which was then head- 
quarters for the United Telephone Co. 
It had an attendance of 8&0 operators, 
from some 50 exchanges in the state. 
With the extension of the operators’ 
school movement in Michigan the need 
for long distance operating instruction 
became apparent and on June 1, 1912, the 
first comprehensive set of operating rules 
for Independent telephone operators was 
published. They consisted of three little 
booklets—one for the manager, one for 
the chief operator and one for the asso- 
ciation. They were followed in 1913 with 
what afterward became known as the 
Michigan Red Book and were largely used 
in various parts of the country. Captain 
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Vivian was largely instrumental in the 
compilation of these rules. 

“Standard Long Distance Operating 
Practices” was published in 1916 and has 
been used extensively as a text book on 
long distance operating. The demand for 
it has been so great that the original sup- 
ply is practically exhausted. This 
published by the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association and Cap- 
tain Vivian 
preparation. 


was 


was most active in its 
In October of this year the 
association published Long 
Distance Operating Instructions,” of 
which approximately 5,000 copies have al- 
ready been sold. 


“Condensed 


Captain Vivian undoubtedly is known 
personally to more telephone operators 
than any other traffic man in the country, 
as he has conducted operators’ schools in 
many different parts of the United States 
since the first one at Alma, Mich., eight 
years ago. 

Captain Vivian has not confined his 
activities to the operating field, as he is 
a Mason, a Jovian and a member of the 
Ravenswood M. E. Church, Chicago, and 
superintendent of its Sunday school. His 
inany friends in the Independent tele- 
phone field will learn of the new activity 
which he is now to undertake and know 
that he will be a credit to the Independent 
industry with which he has been con- 
nected for so many years. 

Rollin J. Makibbin, of Green Park, 
Pa., general manager of the Perry County 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has pre- 
sented a high grade camera, with two ex- 
ceptionally fast lenses, to the United 
States government in answer to its plea 
ior donations of this kind for use of the 
Navy. 

Walter Thorgrimson, district com- 
mercial manager of the Lincoln district 
of the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and one of the growing men 
on the company’s staff, will have juris- 
diction of the Lincoln office, with R. C. 
Parsons, chief clerk, in direct charge. 


J. L. Marwilsky, for over six years 
associated with the construction, supply 
and equipment departments of the Gulf 
States Telephone Co. has been promoted 
to the position of manager of the Groes- 
beck, Texas, exchange. 

James Harrell, former district chief 
of the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at Paducah, Ky., has been 
commissioned second lieutenant following 
his training course at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison. 

George W. Fawell, manager of the 
Lincoln exchange of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been 
transferred at his own request into the 
office of the commercial superintendent. 








From Factory and Salesroom 


E. M. Platt Big Factor in Coal 
Jobbers’ Organization. 

E. M. Platt, president of the Paragon 
Electric Co., Chicago, was the subject of 
a sketch in The Black Diamond in an 
article announcing a meeting of the Na- 
tional Coal Jobbers’ Association in Chi- 
cago for the purpose of perfecting a per- 
manent organization. Mr. Platt has been 
temporary president of that association 
and during the whole preliminary cam- 
paign he has been the dominating spirit, 
putting into it the same spirit of enthusi- 























E. M. Platt. 


asm as he has instilled into the Paragon 
company. 

Mr. Platt has been in the coal business 
for some 30 years and is now head of the 
Platt & Brahm Coal Co., of Chicago. 


The Trailer a Valuable Aid to 
Transportation Facilities. 
One of the important problems which 
are now confronting this country is that 
of transportation. It is a most vital one, 
as upon its successful solution depends 





Hauling Poles by Means of 


the supply of food and fuel to many sec- 
tions of the country. 

Mere and more the automobile is com- 
ing to be depended upon for transporta- 
tion facilities. Verdun, at the beginning 
of the German onslaught, after her rail- 
road connections had been destroyed, was 
saved by a fleet of 4,000 motor trucks, 
running day and night 2,000 each way, 
like a great moving sidewalk. Of course, 
great efforts were necessary to keep the 


trucks moving and the roads in service- 
able condition, but the motor trucks saved 
Verdun! 

In this country the motor truck is do- 
ing a wonderful work, but there are many 
small companies in various lines of indus- 
try that have automobiles but no motor 
truck. These machines are utilized daily 
for useful work but their efficiency can be 
greatly extended by increasing their haul- 
ing capacity with but little increase in the 
maintenance and operating expenses. The 
use of automobile and motor truck trail- 
ers has demonstrated this in innumerable 
instances. 






































This Type of King Trailer Is Well Adapted for Transporting Construction Materials. 
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King Trailer Attached to truck. 


Telephone companies are increasingly 
recognizing the value of trailers in their 
work. Experience demonstrates to them 
that the trailer has distinct advantages in 
the various branches of telephone main- 
tenance and construction work. 








One Type of King Trailer. 


A pair of buggy or wagon wheels does 
not make a trailer. The ordinary wagon 
wheel bearings are designed for slow 
speed. When attached to an automobile 
or motor truck over-heating inevital)ly re- 
sults. The tires bounce from bump to 
hump in the road with incessant sledge- 
hammer-like blows, which weakens the 
axle and smashes the wheels. 

The King pole trailer is built like a 


motor truck—for heavy hauling service. 
The frames are of channel steel and the 
wheels are of the heavy artiller, type 
equipped with solid rubber tires. The 
axles are made of alloy steel an. are 
equipped with steel roller bearings Ad 
justable bolster stakes permit tl. pole 
load to be handled accordingly. 

The King universal motion con: °ction, 
which is furnished with every King 
trailer, insures proper tracking, the most 


important factor in trailer hauling and it 
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No matter what you need or the quantity wanted, every order is promptly 
and intelligently filled and shipped in the shortest possible time. 


Also with Kellogg Line Supplies 
Use Is the Test 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCH OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Columbus, Ohio, 409 Huntington Bank Building 





The Only Exclusive Telephone Supply House 
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absorbs the road shocks. The King pin 
is self-locking and prevents accidental un- 
coupling. 

A 1%-ton King pole trailer has a 
carrying capacity of either 30 20-ft. poles, 
20 25-ft., 30 20-ft, 20 25-ft. or 13 
30-ft. poles. A light truck can pull this 
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Kellogg Keys Do Not Show Wear 
After Long Test. 

Many strange machines and devices 
are upon entering the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co.’s laboratory, 
but one that instantly attracts the eye 
contains a series of electric bulbs which 


seen 














Even the Larger Sizes of Poles Are Easily Transported by the Use of the Trailer. 


load with ease and still have plenty of 
reserve power for bad places in the roads, 
steep grades, etc. ; 

These trailers are made in capacities 
from 1,200 lbs. to 3% tons. The smaller 
models are especially adapted for trans- 
porting men, carrying wire, insulators, 
cross arms, braces, terminals, etc. Fur- 
ther information and descriptive literature 
will be promptly furnished by the King 
Trailer Co., of Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Phoney Bill Extends Christmas 
Greetings. 


Even Phoney Bill with his many good 
qualities has one weakness—that is his 
appetite, especially on Christmas day. He 
is shown on the December blotter cal- 
endar of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., reproduced below, tuck- 
ing his napkin under his chin and getting 
ready to “attack” the turkey and other 
tempting dishes which make their appear- 
ance on such an occasion. He has not for- 
gotten his many friends in the Independ- 
ent telephone field, however, and extends 
them a hearty “Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year.” 
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“Merry Christmas and Happy New Year.”’ 


blink constantly, reminding one of an 
electric flashing sign. This device is 
used for testing keys, and every time a 
contact is made the lamps light 

The machine is operated by an electric 
motor which propels a set of shafts for- 
ward and backward. A metal bar is at- 
tached to the ends of the shafts, and 
springs are extended from this bar to the 
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privacy in telephoning is shown in the 
illustrations. This is known as the Mute- 
A-Phone and is not permanently attached 
to the telephone mouthpiece. Each person 
can, therefore, have his own individual 
Mute-A-Phone, which is an excellent san- 
itary plan. 

As indicated, the device is very easily 
placed in operative position, a small clip 
holding it in place in the mouthpiece. The 














The Mute-A-Phone and Its Use. 


mouthpiece of the Mute-A-Phone is so 
shaped as to fit closely against the face. 
The user instinctively presses it firmly 
over the upper iip, while the lower part 
of the mouthpiece lightly touches the 
chin. Speaking 








slowly and distinct- 
ly—in almost a 
whisper —is_ stated 
to be sufficient to 
distinctly carry the 
voice to the other 
party and at the 
same time insuring 
the conversation is 
not heard at the 
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evs, which are mounted in a frame. 
The movement of the bar operates the 
keys. 

Several standard Kellogg keys were 
placed in this machine and after over a 
million contacts had been made, they 
were carefully examined but did not 
show any indication of wear at any point. 
The Kellogg company is continually 
ylacing its equipment under severe tests 
of every possible kind. 


Transmitter for Permitting Priv- 
acy in Telephoning. 

Many times in the office and in the 

home privacy in telephoning is desired. 


It is, however, impossible to provide 
booths in the ordinary office and home. 
Hence unless a person has an unusually 
soft, penetrating telephonic voice, other 
persons in the office or room can hear 
what is spoken into the transmitter. 

A device which, it is claimed, permits 


The Kellogg Key Testing Device. 


transmitting end. 

The device is 
manufactured and sold by the Pelouze 
Mfg. Co., 232 East Ohio street, Chicago, 
from which further information may be 
obtained, upon request. 
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Honolulu System Continues to En- 
joy a Steady Growth. 


The Mutual Telephone Co., of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, which operates a 7,000-sta- 
tion automatic system in that city and 
its suburbs, and which covers the entire 
island of Oahu with its long distance 
lines as well as maintaining an inter- 
island radio service, has just recently 
placed an order for additional telephones 
to meet the increasing demand for its 
facilities. 

The Honolulu automatic exchange was 
placed in service in March, 1910, with 
2,500 telephones in operation. There are 
row nearly 9,500 automatic telephones 
in use, a growth at the rate of 75 tele- 
phones per month. 





